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Philo- THE SUNSHINE ON THE WALL. Bie, Vesnay sill taditing, & inguinal of the “On no sccount, my Gear boy; on 20 n0- 
— as to gentleman's seats in the count. Have you snother of them?" 
von THB SATURDAY BVYBEING POOF. neighberhood. Waiter suggests Lislewood “ What's that © you / 
BY JOSEPHINE FRANKLIN Park. Good! Which Lislewood Park? “Gilly child! Have you another pistol; ya 
a Why the mansion of Sir Rupert Lisle, Baro- or no’ said the Major, im bis most agreeable 
net. Good! we would take a drive over, and 
Fade away, ob, beauteous sunshine, beautcous J tones 
cunaéne on the wall, look at Sir Rupert Lisle, Baronet. Never for “Mo.” 
IPs. Fede slow away each day and hour, then never | * ™Oment ” said the Major, bow- “@ood, my Arthur. Thea let us sit down 
come at all! ing and smiling at the little boy, “that Sir together, upon the arm of this beech, which 
[ lie upom my couch of pain and view your beams | Rupert Lisle, Baronet, was a young gentle- makes an excellent coussuse by the way, and 
depart, man in a velvet tunic, Well, arrived here, talk this over qutetly.” ! 
—_ And fear that with you fhdeth too, the sunshine | we request to see the house. We are told Captain Walsingham seated bimeelf oppo- 
in my heart. * that it is never shown. ‘What! we exclaim, site the Major, without a word. 
" '’ 
The days are getting short and drear, the leaves | ™ - y, ‘never!’ * Never,’ reply the ser- “In the first place, we will draw the charge 
begin to fall, vente; ‘Captain Walsingham hes « particu- from this abeurd little plaything,” said Major 
As your yellow rays are paling, oh sunshine on | 1@f objection to it.’ ‘Captain Walsingham |" Varney, putting the ball into his waistcoat 
the wall ;— imagine my surprise, dear boy ; for, if you re- pocket, and scattering the powder upon the 
eense of pein,— by no means minster of Lisleweod Park. and proceed to business.” Me handed Arthur Be 
athera Shall the spring bebold me watching for their | Picture my delight, then, my felicity in my | Walsingham a cigar case funce-box ( 
. ¥. return again? friend's felicity, and shake hands once more, Teo nae Gee o WaT wet giare upon i 
- Z 
Or, shall my poor unquiet heart, that ne'er con- ay ah Be! the faces of the two men, as they a 
tent tes knows, Don't be a fool, Major!” said the aly old their cigars. The Captain's was as a | 
Be lying where my kindred lie, on yonder hillside |-£X, in reply to this affectionate addrens. & corpse; the Major's serene and emiling. “) 
ose. lone? “ And the dear child has never once asked © And now, Gcar Arte’, whan fs ie mene- 4 
Shall I thdewith you, oh, sunshine, besuteous | after our poor Ada, who is yawning st Sir ing of this?” 
sunshine on the wall, Rupert Lisie's Rubens over the mantelpiece “ What ls the meaning of which” mutter te 
Till my spirit hear the summons and answer the | yonder,” said the Major, pointing to the half- Wee ed the Captain. ; ’ 
Tmerly recall? open drawing-room door; “which, between “ad “ The loaded pistol. Foolish boy! do you } 
Away, depressing thacles,—morbid thoughts of you and me and Mrs. Walsingham (and with suppose T didn’t know what you were after? ¥ : 
fature il ! no disrespect to the Baronet, who is too Do you think I coulda'tsce? Pyhaw! I read ’ j 
a dis [ will trust to God's own goodness, God's holy, | Young to be a very severe critic), is neither it ia your thee at the dinner-table. I heard | 
EN. perfect will. more nor less than a copy! Yes!" said the ee ain the pistol chink against the framework of } i 
And this strip of fading sunshine, fading sun- | Major, looking at Arthur Walsingham, as if tent * yf your chair, as you rose to open the door for ' 
shine on the wall, they had been deep in an art discussion; ‘ ay the isdies, When tode 
Shall leave a golden memory where a shadow | « . ov j “- ete ret ’ 
Poet. perp or yes, Arthur, dear child, a copy ; and I think Mek ire ing-room, I knew what you were going to ‘ 
I could put my hand upon the grandson of bast 44: 4 “ do, and five minutes afterwards followed i 
Mount Hope, Sept., 1361. the man who did it; a little fellow at Ant- = WE AP myself. Poolish boy! deluded boy! falas to 
werp, a Jew, Mrs. Walsingham, but a genius. oD ' his own interests, and ungrateful to his 
a THE LADY LISLE The Rubens coloring is hereditary in the THE REBEL FORTIFICATIONS ON MUNSON’S HILL: friends. Sad boy!” The Major's clear and 
aon e family, and any clever picture dealer will joyous laugh rang through the dark arcades, 
"e tell you where any of the lot have been at | THE REBEL POSITION NEAREST THE UNSON LINES, THREE MILES SOUTH-WEST OF ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. | as he dropped the pistol into his coat pocket 
mo a work.” and took a few puffs at bis The red 
CHAPTER VI. Captain, leoki: poe ; hem’ al turned 
~ Fey ee meget ye a oo teem We are indebted toa sketch in “ Frank Les | Hill. \ The object of the rebels seems to be to | he will choose his own time. If they want to end of Captain Walsingham's ¢ 
MAJOR AND MRS. GRANVILLE VARNEY. whatever in the artistic capabilities of the lis” or tho choveints 6 vache eS oe > oF yee | tow. r $0 Gnd bie somuaiuaranieenerensmebeiemenaaa 
‘oer. = Antwerp Jews. 7 ae ee ee ee ee a eee ree we ee ee . 
of the tree. The senior officer sat at the ex- 
At this , . 
wing. : wony eatenand. So oo, Goat ef Go ine Varusy locied, sound, 20h.0 gp as if she had become sccustomed to wait in- fram “the cupola over the ball. The ladies, ; struggie in the Punjaub, and of « ludicrous | tremity of the arm of the beech, nursing one 
dining-room opened from within, a | tering, sparkling, tillating smile, as if | stinctively, till the surprise and admiration | seated near one of the drawing-room win | scene at a dinner in (eleutte She sighed as | varnished boot upon his knee. 
4 eT La ee ee eae elicited by her appearance had subsided. dows, saw that they were deep in conversa- | she looked from the sccomplished Major to| * Nuw, Arthur, ware | a disagreeable fel- 
Ph AS the or ae himself,” cried Captain never raised his eyes from his| Then, holding out 1 little, exquisitely-| tion. The Major was very animated, and | the silent Captain, who bent gloomily over | low, I might commence this conversation oy 
pte iy \ Nesey ews: roan Snes ay af gloved hand, she approached the Captain, | indulged in a good deal of illustrative action, | his plate, and stared absently at the Lisle | reproaching you with your ingratitude; but 
Pa “ ve . at then, ur,” said his senior officer, pulling | who had looked at her, as if he, too, beheld | Captain Walsingham walked with his head | crest wpon his fork. “If Arthur had only | I hate reproaches, and I hate prose, so I pass 
y old fox you ome, ve hunted you down | with one fair, rmged hand at his yellow | her forthe first time, She was so brilliantly | bent down and his hands in his pocketa, al- | been blest with such spirits!" she thought. that over, and come at once to your impolicy 
eh, dear boy? eh, sly old fox? eh, dear} moustaches; “my fox, you receive me as if | beautiful, that she must always be, in some | ways smoking, and it was to be noticed that Mrs. Varney said very little, She yawned | Arthur, you've made a fool of yourself” 
ey Granville V I were a bailiff; and poor Ada, surely you | measure, a surprise. when the Major was most radiant and ani-| one or twice during the desert. She had The Captain did not reply to this obeerva- 
RD. Major Gran arney burst into a | are going to ask after her! “Captain Walsingham, have you quite for- | mated, gesticulated most, and laughed loud- | heard all the Major's stories before, perhaps, | tion. After a pause, during which the two 
a musical peal of the merriest, lightest- > “Ah, ah, yes” answered the Captain.— | gotten Calcutta ?” est, his companion smoked more flercely than Captain Walsingham did not make any at-| men might have counted every rain drop 
ae ae Oe ever, perhaps, was now is Mrs. Varney ? “Forgotten Calcutta? I'll wager not, in- | usual, and seemed as if he would have con- | tempt to get up a conversation with his fair | that fell upon the leaves above their heads, 
se. to human lungs. Mrs. Varney !" exclaimed the Major, with | deed!" said the Major, with a peal of ringing | sumed his cheroot in half-a-dozen savage | neighbor, but threw himself back in bis chair, | the Major continued, 
sland, He came out into the hall, and shook hands | Teproachful melancholy. “And two years | laughter. pata. in an embarrassed manner, leaving bis glass « You are sulky, Arthur, or you would aay 
some with his dear child, and his sly old fox, ever | ®g0, my dear Mrs. Walsingham, it used to “Not in the least, Mra. Varney. Expe- A few minutes after the bell had done ring- | of port untouched. ‘Ilow so? But a0 matter I put the ques- 
The so many times over, both bands at once. He| be Arthur and Ada always with these dear | rience is an expensive teacher at the best of | ing, Captain Walsingham strode in at the| In the evening, when the ladies were seat-| tion for you, prior to anewering it 1 ef 
f the seemed never tired of shaking hands with | children. But come here, surly Captain, then, | times; but it would be a bad one, indeed, if! drawing-room window, followed by his| ed in the drawing-room, and the Major was myself in the position of you, Arthur Wal- 
e dog him. There was no mistake about the de-| and see your old friend. Mrs. Walsingham, | we forgot its lessons so soon.” friend. giving Mra Walsingham a topographical de-| gingham, und I ask iat Wane I, the said 
— light he felt in the meeting; he laughed, he | my wife will be delighted with you, and you “He talks,” said the Major, still laughing,| “Claribel,” he said, “ Major Varney has | scription of the City of Palaces, the Captain | 4 pyyr ade a foo! of mveelf tn the first 
chuckled, he repeated himself over and over | will be delighted with my wife. Both young, | “like the moral at the end of the chapters in, persuaded me to postpone our tour, till he | strode out of the open window, down the | 4.6 my dear boy yen have made the very 
curve again in an almost imbecile manner, from | both eminently lovely,” he added, bowing to | 8 novel written with a purpose. Sly fox! he | and his wife can join us in it; in the mean- | terrace steps, through the garden, acrons the terrible tut extremely commen mistake ot 
IN. very buoyancy of spirits. He was tall and | Claribel. “One al! animation, the other all | has ranged himself, as our friends on the | time he has promised to enliven us here by | bridge, and into the long avenue leading to believing it possible to profit by the services 
stout, very fair, fresh looking, and rosy. He | repose. Ada,” he called, raising his voice. other side of the Channel say. But come, | visit of a week or two.” the gates. of a much « oe t eaves yourself, eo low 
had blue eyes, that flashed and glittered with | “Yes, dear.” Arthur, make the ladies acquainted with; “Dear Arthur has been so eloquent in his| The sun had set in a leaden sky, casting lurid | a. those services Were necessary to you _ 
the radiance of their smile; blue eyes, that Only two syllables, certainly; but tones of | each other.” hospitable entreaties, Ada, that, without con- | streaks of flery light that were slowly fading | (.) throw over that much cle verer nen Gen 
po a bright twinkle in thom, and the lids of | liquid magic, that went through yourheart with | The bronze face of the Captain took a| sulting either your wishes or Mrs. Wal- | out behind the trunks of the great trees, The yourself as soon as you could dispense with 
ait which gare er ~eahrm a es po: oe eer onel agpa as if you had been a harp | more sombre hue than usual. You have | singham—who, by the way, may think these | heat was oppressive, and the heavy atmos: | ni, gid’ 
<0 8 eyelashes em transient flashes o ight | al) your life, and your most exquisite and | noticed this with dark complexioned people, | Indian friendships a terrible nuisance—I | phere had that sinister stillness, which \s al- The patter of the falling rain was still the 
one even in the sunshine. His teeth were so | sensitive chord had never been struck till| when they are angry, they do not frown, | consented to stay for a few days. But I have | ways the presage of astorm. Large dropaof| ony wh a that sealed ~ M Gr i! 
‘cum- white that they glittered too, almost as much | now. It was a voice that seemed painfully they darken. my own carriage with me, Artbur,—will that | rain pattered upon the leaves of the oaka, and Vart ey ee we — 
sues as his eyes; his lips were as rosy, and his| beautiful; so beautiful that you instinctively “Tt is scarcely worth while,” he said, “ my | inconvenience you ?” now and then upon the Captain's uncovered “ oil wense ago. Arthy were iz 
tions complexion aa fair, as a woman's; his pale feared it, for you felt that it might be false. | wife and I start for the continent to-morrow. “No; there is plenty of room in the sta- | head; but be never once looked up, or seem oe hobt ne th , hn : ‘ ; * - ‘ ‘ - 
x. auburn moustache, imperial, and whiskers, | Mrs. Major Varney appeared at the drawing- | The ladies would have no time to become | bles. You have your own coachman, then?” | ed to be aware of the shower, With his]. hind eaten lear danse ™ tiiede ° 
exquisitely trained, and the forest of bright | room door, and stood upon the threshold, | intimate. Come, Claribel—come, Baronet.” “Yes, an excellent fellow; he will be an | hands in his pockets, he walked rapidly up| would have ever got out of It oe 
= clustering round his high, white fore- | like a picture in a frame. He took the boy by the hand and walked to. | acquisition to your servants’ hall.” | and down the avenur, till the last red gleam “ ponent : ped a . rad ; 
n the i ae at shot with golden hues; and the A green velvet curtain, hanging on one | wards the door of the library, turning bis “The Major and Mra. Varney will have | flickered away from the low brush-wood, “hens wes if pd will ns eave of bein 
ming effect made his face seem all gold | side of the doorway, assisted the illusion; | back deliberately to the Major and his bean- | the blue-rooma, Claribel Will you give | and the jong arcades were left intwilight dark gente Ae A <a a ay s 
pers? snd glitter, so that you could searcely look at 4 . oniky, we shall get on ae well asever. Well, 
: , y the light descended, in a slanting direction, | tiful wife. Mrs. Walsingham stared in amaze- | Carson her orders?” ness the friend did help you. and i 
hos wis long, wanes neving your eyes dazzled, | from the great window on one side of the | ment at her husband. She had seen him ab “ Yea, Arthur, immediately. Iam so glad “It inas lonely as one of the primeval]... extri ated fen ‘el bole ‘A ” bt 
oe a — as if you had looked at the | hall, and she was so lovely, that the sun- | rupt and strange in his manners, but she had | you are going to stay with us,” added Mrs. | forests,” he said, looking about him, and turn: |), others vss ete 4 et r *. . — 
reflection of the sun upon a burning glass. shine seemed to concentrate itself about her, | never before seen him like this. The Major | Walsingham, turning to Ada Varney | ing from the avenue into the thickly-wooded | 1a ont goran f ~ ae you | af th yrs d 
od to He was dressed in a loose, careless style, | leaving the rest of the hal! in shadow, till | did not appear in the least annoyed; he} “You like her?” said the Major “I | part of the park In « dn “4 tee le ts whoa “ed o% 
nher which became him wonderfully. He wore a| even the Major ceased glittering. laughed softly to himself, and before Captain | thought you would; everybody does.” After walking for some time, he reached @ talk boxe Damen ond Ps r x rn 
bright-colored handkerchief round his throat,| She waa richly dressed in brocaded silk, of | Walsingham could leave the hall, he had be-| They were all leaving the room, when | spot where the great branches of the beeches peanetbin ¢ me ‘ ‘than (rte ndenip. It or 
\dam ‘ braided velvet coat under a thin cream-| shining silver gray, with glowing violet | gun to sing, in a very fine tenor voice, the | Major Granville Varney stopped at the door, | made a dense roof over his lena Ile had geen a a oo 
: J £ 4 ey PI mysterious and masonic fellowship. which 
colored overcoat, » lemon-colored waistcoat, | fringes and ribbons. An immense shaw], of | first lines of onewf Moore's Melodies and looking round the luxurious apartment, | looked every now and then back to the ight | oc pie a WE ee leat aan - : : 
tad a quantity of golden ornaments, that | thick black lace, fell about her, not as a “ Fly not yet, ‘tis just the hour.’ opening into the wide sweep of garden, lake, | ed windows of the house, shining on the} 4. comer’ Ws die iii 
sf. suivered and scintillated at his watch chain. | shawl, but as a drapery, hanging loosely Arthur Walsingh ard woodland, he said, deliberately, other side of the lake, and reflected in the} _— 
Span He had a Malaca cane, with a gold knob. | from one shoulder, and trailing in artistic folds a ral As ingbam stopped as suddenly a8} «so this is Lislewood Park! Arthur Wal- | still water; but looking back now, he found If you — Whether we wave oo ful 
il andle. His hands glittered with rings and | over the skirt of her dress. She had thrown oe y= mgs I singham, you are a slyer fox than your supe- | that it was out of sight. Bo completely was to each other’’ I stall say * yes,’ ” answered 
ai ‘be gloves hanging half out of his coat pocket | off her bonnet, and her dark-brown hair, Ma) wt S leon nena be shut in by the magnificent vid timber ag Ps oom 
were of a bright yellow. From head to foot | worn in a fashion of her own, fell careless! jor, when he ha<d Gnished the verse, and —— “Midway between the house and the But you'll uot say any more Caromaa 
he was all flash, glitter, and dazzle; and | in masses of thick curis, about her aula. qnasmied » very astetis Hite embetikiment ' —- o gates,” he said, “and far from either. No one | “ Arthur’ Well, then, we were useful to 
a wherever he went, he seemed to shed twink- | It was not fastened or dressed, like anybody ra colada totondee tom, Wehetn oe nh vee oe but a poacher or a suicide would ever come os . poor or py aime eee 
i P - ’ . - ” ve ce ad to » for m pre 
ving ent light chout and _ naighaste! coer grat pagar me — to Mrs. Varney; they ought to a SUSTES BOM Ss. 7 stopped under one of the trees, and rete "When aeth age wee Sey ‘wiben 
golden around haw oer ) 
| be- The sly old fox, pale and gi e him | ringlet * here ae bow it ch on " * ;other. Introduce them, Arthur, and change ; = seating himself upon a branch that grew a | either rhyme or reason, Captain Arthur Wal 
de , pale and gloomy, gave him | ringlets, w w itchose. Her face your mind about the continental trip. I real! Major Granville Varney shone and spar fe o ‘ on ) m wal of the East India Co 
* sulky welcome to Lislewood Park, and io rfectl : . Pp. y Y f few feet from the ground, took something | dagham walks out of t t Indie Com 
Pre- troduced him to his wife . | ve y oriental; the ase smal) and | tink you'd better.” kled with redoubled radiance upon the little | fom the pocket of bis dress coat. The some- pany's Service a» coolly as he would have 
s the The Maj : aquiline; the eyes black as night, almond The Captain introduced bis wife and| party at the dining-table. He was seated thing was wrapped in a cambric bandker walked out of a club-house; Instead of con- 
hour “I had sodwne . oe languid, half veiled by long and inky | Mrs Varney to each other. Claribel seemed | 2¢%t to Claribel Walsingham, and the lan- | chief He examined it carefully by the touch, | sulting his dev: ted friend, who would have 
e ex- never heard of this naughty boy's : nar pouting a “ae —— her! very well disposed towards the beautiful | suid mistress of Lislewood Park found her- | for jt was too dark for him to see, and as he | advised him to wait quietly, until he was 
Marriage. Would you believe it, Mrs. Wal- | Complexion pale olive. But to this glorious stranger self listening with unwonted interest to the | pel | bis hand liZked sharp! bought out by his Juniors” 
tingham ?" he eaid. “ or of feat d of coloring, the ad- , ' , aeeet ian Ii Se ee ee ee saphena eee 
oa on il, “the dear child kept it splend SEES GES GS COLEEEG, “Won't you ask your friends to dinner, | incessant rattle; stories of Indian life—with | at the sound of the click, a white object} « Perhaps you'd have had him wait quietly 
eat even from his friends in Calcutta; his ded the still Gages winning loveliness of aD | arthur?” she whispered to her husband. anecdotes so brictly told, s» neat and epi-! few over his shoulder like the wing of a| until he was told that he had better leave 
a who loved him so dearly, and had exquisitely childlike and candid countenance ; He did not answer ber grammatic, that they, too, seemed to havea! bird, and the something was snatched from | the service, Eh, Major!” said the Captain, 
ar tea ea odd little claims upon his affec- | ® countenance in which the innocence of an | “Take Mrs. Varney into the drawing sparkle of their own, and to be as bright and his hand with a sneering laugh. 
a By +: ~ it accidentally this very | infant was blended with the perfection of | room, Claribel,” he said; “and you, Major, | littering as the Major himself | He sprang to his feet, and, turning round “Arthur, you're a fool! Weil, instead of 
i, fans ay ee a Hotel, Brighten ’ Shall | Womanly beauty. Her enemies, powerless to | come and have a cigar upon the terrace.” Like all very quiet and undemonsirative peu caught s man, who had been standing behind [ remembering and appreciating duly all past 
old wenned.n dite re Arthur? Mrs. Varney | deny her attractions, declared that she was| “A dozen, my dear boy, for I have so much | ple, Claribel was always fascinated by anima- , him, by the throat. favors, ungrateful, secret, unfriendly, and un- 
6 $0 . objected that there was | & Jewess. It was all they could find to say. | to say to you.” tion in others. She listened and wondered, “ (dive it me back,” he said, flercely, w the | confidi this foolish walks out of the 3 
nothing to be seen anywhere : oy 
le of of Brighton whic within a drive She stood for a few moments in the came The two men paced up and down the long | at this light-hearted soldier, who told her al- | iatruder, who was no other than his friend, | service, and on beard a ship bound for Enag- ‘ 
which we had not already seen. | attitude, motionless 25 8 statue. She seemed | stone promensde until the dinner bel! rang| most in the same breath of some desperate | Major Granville Varney land. This is all his devoted friend can j ; 
: 
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0 On ben are ma ito Bont ih bs 
tide my time’ and carly or late, 0 sure 
as my name le Granville Varney, I'l) bunt 


him down ™ 


He laid hie two efeminate white hands 
lightly upon the Captain's shoulders as he 
apoke Light as the towch waa, Arthur Wal- 
singham crouched duwn under it, ashe migh! 


have done under « ton of iron. 


“'TU bust him down,’ I said,” continved 
“ Hide where he will, wind when 
and bow be will, and as often as be will, I'll 
goent him out, I'll track him home, I'll hunt 


the Major. 


him down, and I've done it.” 


He laughed bloodly and triumphantly, rub- 
bed his hands softly together, and looked 


askance through the darkness, with his glitter 


india,” he continued, speaking rapidly, and 
“Ll have been in 


every gembling-house in London; in every 
obscure town in every 
county in England; I have made my inqul- 
ries at every place and of every person, likely 


working up to « climas. 
billiard.room in every 


defeats, I hear at last, thie morning, at the 
Ship Hotel, Brighton, that « certain Captain 
Walsingham has married the rich widow of 
Bir Reginald Lisle, Baronet, and has taken 


up hie quarters a Lisl wood Park.” 


“Your visit was not accidental, then I” 


asked the Captain. 


“My dear Arthur, do you think that if I 
ever lef the course of my life to be directed 
by accident, I should be the man lam? No, 
I knew where I was coming, and why | was 
coming, aad now you may kaow it too, I 
come to claim the fulfillment of the termes of 
I come to claim my share in 


our old treaty 
your winnings, according to the old bargain 


I come to exact my rights established by pre 
Whatever amount of your 
wife's fortame may fall into your handa, | 
Whatever of 


ondent long ago. 


claim the half of that amount. 
your stepeon's wealth an:! power can be wrest 


ed from him by you, the half of that wealth 
Whatever comfort, lux- 
ary, indolence, and extravagance you may 


aad power is mine. 


enjoy, I claim my right to enjoy the same. — 


Aad now get up, dear boy, and come back to 
the house, Walk on, Arthur Walsingham 
and Company, bul remember your seniur part: 
ner walke bebiad you, though he may cho. we 


to keep in the shadow.” 


Pale sad shivering ia the oppressive sum- 
mer alr, Arthur Walsingham walked along 


th avenue, across the bridge, and through 


the gardena Bome doomed and wretched 


criminal, tumbling up the steps of the gal- 
lows, might have walked as he walked, aod 
looked as he lookud; while the hangman, who 
sometimes awee tLe unhappy wretch to 
mount the scaffold, would have borne no lit- 
Ue resemblance w the brilliant Major, who 
aauntered close behind his friend, with one 
band resting Nghtly on his shoulder 

Even in the graceful position of this deli 
cate hand, there was something of the action 
of & polloe officer, who has apprebended bis 
vietlim Something which seemed to say, 
more plainly than the words of the Major 
himself, 

“ Tanted Jown, Arthur Walaingham ' bunt 
ed dows !" 


CHAPTER VIL 


WORKING USDEMGBOt kD 


M jor Granville Varney appeared to find 
no difleulty jo making himeecl! quite at home 
at Lislewood Park. Ile sent w Brighton for 
his lucesge, which arrived under the care of 
bie valet, a dark, oily complexioned, and Jew 
lah looking person, called Salamona 

There were people in Calcutta so malicious 
ae \ way that this dark eyed leraclite had pot 
always been the Major's valet, but that he 
had ouce been the manager of a small pro 
vincial theatre, on the beards of which a 
pretty sister of his bad performed the princi 
pal charectera of the British Drama; and 
these malevolent Anglo Indians would some. 
times go so far as to affirm that the preity 
sister aforesakd wae neither more nor hss 
thas the present Mra Granville Varney, and 
that ibe Major, being io England on furlough, 
had fallen desperately in love with her, on 
seeing her play at her brother's theatre, and 
had married ber off hand. Be it how it might, 
Mre. Varney was scoomplished, elegant, beau 
tiful, fascinating; she had the richest and 
parest of contrs!to voloes, amd bad that faculty 
for music which ® s) high above all ordioary 
talent as to be worthy of the divine name of 
genius If the slvek, oily, Jewish valet was 
her brother, she did not display any great 
affection for that relative; but would sweep 
pest him, with her white eyelids drooping 
proudly over her long, dark eyes, as if be 
were something too losiguificant for her to 
be even aware of his presenoa 

After the first day or two of the Major's 
visit, Captain Walsingbaa's spirits improved 
wonderfully. They generally played billiards 
the best pert of the day, and wort half thc 
might Mra Varney and Ciaribel would 
sometimes loiter into the billiard room, and 
look on while the gentleman p'ayed. The 


and ratded away with unceasing vivecity, a- 


be belts 

Sot Aidinr Walstaguow, cu tee cookery, 
r } & feverish carnempem He seem 

ed grow weary. He left the billiard 


room with regret, aed returned to it with im 


patience. At their games of ecarte it 
wes he who urged the to continne 
playing ; ht was be who keep bis friend 


sented at the Jittle table long afier the ladies 
had retired to thelr rooma Whoever bad 
watched the faces of the (wo men, 


| ever the emell tabla, with » shaded lamp be- 


tween them, would have said thet, with thr 
Major, play was an amusement, « caprice, or 
a convenience; but that with the Captain, it 
was a deeply rooted and absorbing passion 

While all this was taking place at the 
house, Gilbert Arnold, the lodge keeper, 
smoking his clay pipe within the shadows of 
his doorway, looked out, with envy and dis 
like, at the visitors and their ecrvants 

“fo Captain No-one knows who, of No 
where Castle, has got a friend come to visit 
him, has he?” he sald to his wife, one morn 
ing, a few days after the Major's arrival; “I 
suppose the new comer will expect my son 
to lie down, and be walked over by him as 
well as the rest of ‘em. That's what they are 
always driving at, theer high swells Hut we 
won't do it, will we, Jim?" he added, addrew- 
ing himaelf to the boy «winging on the gate 
of the litde garden. 

“ Won't do what, father ’” 

“ Won't lie down, and be walked over by 
rich people's shiny leather boots, eb, Jim *” 

“Not if we know it, father,” the boy pail 
looking up at the poacher’s grim face, with a 
giance of precious cunning. 

Gilbert burst into a loud laugh. 

“That's my own son, a chip of the old 
block,” he said; “none of your mother's pu- 
ling about our betters; none of the curate's 
nonsense about honoring our superiors, 
being thankful for broken victuals” 


Rupert, 

“Are they, led? Then you'll get « six- 
pence, perhaps, if you mand in the way. Take 
their money, but don’t take their impudence, 
Jim , that's my advice.” 

The boy nodded, and clambering off the 
gardens gate, ran out into the avenue. 

“Here they come,” sald Gilbert; “ here 
comes the Captain and his fine officer friend. 
I never saw such a fellow! He makes one's 
eyes wink; he’s so bright and shining. Here 
comes Bir Rapert, on his thorough bred pony. 
Why shouldn't my boy have a pony? Ile's 
a finer boy for his age than that one, any day 
in the week,” grumbled Gilbert Arnold. 

The two genUemen were walking side by 
side, the Captain holding the bridle of the 
little Baronet's pony. 

“Arthur,” sald the Major, as they ap- 
proached the gate, “do you know anything 
about that reformed poacher of yours?" 

“ Nothing but that he has becn a desperate 
fellow in bia time, and that he has now taken 
to reading Mr. Maysome’s tracts, and attend 
ing church twice every Sunday.” 

“ Good" sald the Major. “Formerly a de- 
sperate poacher, latterly a sanctimonious hy 
pocrite, Now, my dear Arthur, that is ex- 
actly the sort of man | consider interesting, 
ase stady—mind, purely as a study. You 
can't give me any of the particulars of his 
former life, can yout" 

“No. L believe he was away from Sussex 
for « year or two, waa sent to p@ison in 
Ilampshire, for some fray with gamekeepers, 
and, on his return to Lislewood, married Ra 

che! Dawson, the lodge keeper's daughter, 
and bas done nothing ever since but hang 
about the place, as you now see hin.” 

“ Yea, there he is,” said the Major, gaily; 
“ yollow eyes, with a tinge of green in them; 
cat's eyes, that change in the sunshine; a cat's 
step, slow and cautious, a cat's treachery, if 
need were. Arthur Walsingham, I shall stu 

dy that man.” 

They reached the gate, as the Major left off 
speaking 


“Good morning, Arnold,” said the Cap- 


tain 
The man gave a sulky nod, and pulled off 
his greasy cap, ae if he hated the necessity 


which made him dose, The two boys stared 

ateach other, The litth Baronet, dressed in 

a velvet tanic, and mounted on his pony, 
looked down inquinitively at the lodge 
keeper's son, in corduroy trowsers, holland 

blouse, and hol nailed boots, 

“ Egad ! sald the Major; “ those two boys 
are exactly of an age, 1 should think.” 

“ My lad's a year younger than Sir Rapert,” 

growled Gilbert Arnold 

“A year younger. Then he's a very fine 

fellow, for his age, my good friend. They 

are just about of a size, 1 should fancy.— 

Jump off your pony, Baronet, and let us 

wee which is the tallest, you or litde Arnold 

yonder.” 

The boy sprang to the ground, and the 

Msjor placed the two children carefully back 

to back. Sir Rapert had taken off his hat, 

and their two uncovered heads were exactly 

level. 

“ There's not the eighth of an inch differ- 

ence between them,” said Major Varney; 

“and | declare, their hair is preckely the 

same color.” 

The Major was right; the long curls of 
the Baronet, and James Arnold's closely-crop- 

ped bair, were of the same flaxen shade —- 

Both the boys had light blue eyes, pale faoen, 

and sharp but delicate features, but so great 

was the distinction made by the rich dress 

and flowing locks of one, and the ungainly 

garments of the other, that the careless ob- 

werver lost sight of the striking resemblance 

between the children. 

“If my friend Arnold,” said the Mejor, 

“were to dress his boy hke Sir Rupert, they 

might pass for brothera Give the little lad | 
aride on your pony, Baronet, and let's see 

how he sits.” 

Major Varney lifted the boy into the sad- | 
die, bat James Arnold inberited his father's | 
envious temper, without bis father's ball-dog 

courage. The morient the Major urged the | 
pony into a trot, the child turned pele, and 

began to cry. 

“How's thie!” said the Major, lifting him 

of. “He shivers in every limb; surely be 

fan’ frightened ” 

“ He's rather Uimersome,” answered the fh- 





ther, apologetically 


He cries if you hit him. 1 hate 

* Hash! Baronet. That ien't genUemenaly ; 
courage ts Gomstitationa!l, and so is Gpwar- 
dice. This bey can't belp being frightened,” 
mkl the Major, laying hie hand upon the 
lad's flaxen hair. “Tle kas nervous tem 
perament, aod a man with a strong will could 
do whatever be liked with him. I'd make 
that child follow me like a dog, and look in 
my faee for bie words, before he had the 
pluck to speak them. Take care of your 
eon, Arnuld, or he'll give you trouble by- 
and by.” 

“ Thank'ee, sir,” answered the lodge keeper, 
sulkily; “I aln't afeard.” 

“Ah! I understand. You don't like my 
interference. Never mind, my friend; we 
shall understand each other better by-and- 
by; we shall understand each other better, 
much better, very mueh better,” said Major 
Varney, rebbing his soft, white handa and 
laughing pleasantly, with his glittering blue 
eyes glancing, in a sideway direction, at the 
surly loige keeper. 


Gilbert Arnold's yellow green optics 


by-and-by, and have « chat with you. Come, 
Baronet ; come, Arthar, dear child ; sow for 
a ramble.” 

The iron gatee clanked upon their hinges, 
and closed upon the lite party, as thé" Major 


spoke. Gilbert Arnold stole out of big favo- 
rite shadow when they were gone, 
down the high road after them. 

“ Hang that yellow-looking chap ! he said, 


savagely. “Who's he, I wonder, that he 
comes, and reckons a man up, as if he was a 
eum in ciphering? Curse his aristocratic !m- 
padence !” 

Major Granville Varney war « long ime 
over his tollette that evening. It seemed as 
if he would have never finished brushing his 


ivory-backed brushes in his hand, and looked 
thoughtfully at his Jewish valet, who stood 
by, with bis master’s black waistcoat hanging 
over his arm. 

“Balamopa, you are leading a very quict 
life in this dismal country house, I hope 
your intellect is not getting rusty,” sald Major 
Varney, after baving contemplated his ser- 
vant for some momenta, with a covertly ecru 
Unizing glance. 

“IT hope not, sir; especially if—" 

“ Kapecially if 1 want you to exercise that 
intellect In my behalf, ch, Ralamons? T un- 
derstand you. You're a very worthy crea- 
tare, Balamons, and I may soon be in a posl- 
lon to double your wagea, Now take your 
notebook, and listen to me.” 

Mr. Bulamons, with the Major's waistooat 
still banging on hie arm, drew a leather 
memorandum book from his pocket, opened 
it, tovk out a short lead pencil, and prepared 
himeeclf to write. The leaves of this memo- 
randum book were written over and crossed 
and re-croesed in every direction ; so that the 
Major's valet had some difficulty in finding a 
clean place. 

“ There ia a poacher fellow at the gates of 
the park,” said the Major, waving the brushes 
in acireular direction, to give effect to his 
discourse, “ called Gilbert Arnold. Put down 
Gilbert Arnold, poacher.” 

Mr, Salamons wrote, in a short, squat, 
heavy handwriting, with the letters all hud- 
ded one over the other, (ibert Arnold, 
poacher, 

“Hie has been in Winchester jail, for a 
fray with gamekeepera Put down Winches- 
ter jail.” 

Mr. Salamons wrote Winchester jail, over 
Gilbert Arnold, poacher.” 

“Now abut your book, and listen to me.” 
The Major threw down the brushes, and 
flung himeelf into an easy chair. Mr. Sala 
moos closed his memoradum book, put it in 
hie pocket, and stood deferentially awaiting 
his master’s communication. 

“This poacher fellow has been in Win- 
chester jail for an offence that be has com- 
mitted. He has been ip Lewes jail twice 
for other offences; but be has committed 
some crime for which be has never been 
punished.” 

“ And you got your information, sir—?" 
“From the man's face. From his blink- 
ing eyes, that shift under the glance of mine. 
Fromm his stealthy step, and his crouching at 
titudes, From his unshaven chin, aod hag- 
gard looks Every morning that man gets 
up, he says to himeelf, ‘1 may be taken be- 
fore night.’ If he is going to shave, he throws 
down his razor, for he thinks, ‘I may wear a 
prison drees before night, and have my hair 
cropped by « prison barber.’ Salamons, years 
ago that man committed a crime, and, long 
as he has escaped detection, he lives in daily 
drvad of being apprebended for it, He may, 
perhaps, think that he is safe now ; but fear 
bas become such a habit of his mind, that, in 
apite of himself, he is afraid. Ob, Salamons! 
what a comfort it is w have a clear cop. 
ecienee, and no fear of ever having to wear 
that unbecoming prison dresa” The Major 





rubbed iris hands, and laughed aloud at this 
consoling thought. 

“ Now, Salamona, you can guess what I 
want you for You must leave this place 
early tomorrow. I can't tell you where 
te inquin, or how to inquire, I rely 
upon your own sagacity, and I merely say 
© you, find out the secrets of the past life 
of Gilbert Arnold, and come back wo me with 
the intelligence. I have an idea that it may 
some day be useful. And now, give me my 
waistcoat” 

The Major finished his toilet, and dismissed 
his servant. The door of an inner room opened, 
and Mra Varney, dreased in white, with natu- 













































































* Don't talk nonsense, Grgmville [” said the 
lady; “Dut come down-stair. T thought you 
would never have Ginished dressing.” 

“ Ada, the train must be « very long one 
that would undermine this house, and we 
should begi to lay the guapowder « great 
way off, should wenot’ But don't you dis- 
turb yourself, my darling. The grand sys- 
tem is at work. Alfred Salamons has re- 
cetved bis instructions. Great things may be 
done yet, and all with a clear conscience— 
with a clear conscience, and no fear of the 
prison dress from first to last.” 

(TO KE CONTINUED.) 
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THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


A London friend—the author of “ The 
Mystery” by the way —writes us as follows : 

“ We are sorry to fod you are not obtain 
ing a more speedy victory over the South.— 
You must not pay attention to what the news- 
papers say ; they do not represent the true feel 
ing of England. So far asl know and be 
lieve, all our best wishes and sympathies are 
with you. Newspa mual say something ; 
it is their trade ; and I don't think they scru- 
= at what they do say, let it be ever so far 

m the truth We do ho you will be 
able to end the contest speedily. Blondin is 
exhibiting here and attracting crowda, The 
flag of the stars and stripes is exhibited every 
day he performs at the Crystal Palace, right 
in front of my window.” 

We think the excuse made fr the English 
prees by our London friend—bad as it is— 
perbaps the best that can be made, with the 
single exception of the plea of igoorance.— 
For certainly there never were a more igno- 
rant set of literary centiemen than the ed‘tors 
of England. They have no knowledge of 
geography, to begin with. They confound 
rivera, towns and states in the United States 
with a want of information which is posi- 
tively marvellous in men claiming to be ge- 
nerally well-informed. And as for political 
and military matters, it seems to be impossi- 
ble to drum the simplest facts and ideas into 
their heads. 

Then as to history—they have no know- 
ledge of their own history, let alone ours 
They never beard of the invasion by Charles 
Bdward, and the perfect panic which at that 
time sized upon the whole population of 
Bagland. They never read of the wars of 
the Roses, or of the rebellion against the 
Stuarta. They are not the least aware that 
India and Ireland were conquered, and that 
both countrics are now held by the strong 
band 

Moreover, they are entirely ignorant that 
the freest nations, during times of civil war, 


— 
“Timersome ! cried Major of absolute power on their civil and military | that our Daily Bouncers may reap a rich ber. 
ersome | | ever saw cena) te + peeing | pleee 20 & dhe 
ta as delicate ase @ You look very lovely to-might, my soul's preserve the very life every man as fer os bis influence 
ey ae 6 ane, on &| idol,” sald the Major, tenderly. “Those| They are ignorant tha: the Roman Repub- Sproeres childiah gernstions of her 
beige than Tam. Are you, flowers have an sit of charming innocence, | lic did thi, and thet oar revolutionary | img. We mmst expect to havedefents os 
}gnid, turning to the boy, wbo thet becomes you sdmirably, Ada, other- | fathers of 1776 did the same. - we must learn (take bog, 
into hie aadcile again. wise Adeline Varncy, how you like to| In short, while we think our icjend's ples Ad our lesdem mux 
* No, Major. James Arnold is be mistress of Lisle wood that the English papers talk nonsense be- | learn to be prepared for both—to be 


cause “they must say something” is a tolera- 
bly sound one, we think our own view that 
they err simply in ignorance is a still better 
defence for them. It is evilent, Judging them 
by what they say, that, with some honorable 
exceptions, they know nothing of the geo- 
graphy of the Unit! S.ates, nothing of our 
political institu:ions nothing of their own 
history, nothing of our history, nothing of 
anything—save that Eaglish trade is injured 
by the disturbances in America, and that to 
spin cotton le the sole end and aim of human 
existence. 
Even the pretentious monthlies and quar- 
terlies seem to be as ignorant as the dailies 
and weeklies. Read the following from the 
British Quarterly Review, in proof of the as- 
rertion :— 
Be it remembered that since the 13th of 
April, Fort Sumter has been in the hands of 
the and that the 10,000 Caroli- 
nians who took it only lost some 200 or 300 
men. Port Pickens, which commands the 
entrance to the Gulf of Sesion, 3 Seo ae 
Southern Confederation, 
possesses Fort Monroe in Virginia, 
Fort McHenry in Maryland, oli ee 
on the Delaware, and the Arsenal in New Al- 
bany and Kentucky. 
For the benefit of our foreign readers, we 
may say that Fort Pickens does not command 
“the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico”—and 
that it, as well as Forts Monroe, McHenry and 
a large Fortress on the Delaware,” are not in 
the possession of the “ Southern Confedera- 
tion.” What is meant by “the Arsenal in 
New Albany and Kentucky,” we do not 
know. New Albany is a tewn in Indiana, 
Kentucky is a state—and we believe there is 
no arsenal) in either of them. 
In conclusion we may say, that since we 
have become satisfied that the majority of 
English editors and writers are too ignorant 
to have an intelligent opinion upon American 
affairs, we have ceased to read their articles 
with much interest, or care what decisions 
they come to. 
As for the people of England, their case is 
different. They do not profess to know much 
about the facts, but have a few leading 
thoughts in their heads, and sympathies in 
their hearts, and, trusting to these, look kind- 
ly upon those who are fighting in America 
for the “good old cause” of Constitutional 
Freedom. In spite of all the perversions of 
the press, we believe that the masses of the 
British people have a stubborn conviction 
that the Union men of America are blood of 
their blood and bone of their bone, and there- 
fore doing precisely what they would do 
under similar circumstances. They do not 
exactly comprehend the circumstances, but 
they sympathize with the men who hold, in 
the main, their own ideas—and who look 
back with themselves with reverence to the 
great fathers of English liberty. They walk 
thus more by faith than by sight; and walk 
more truly than those who think they have 
eyea, but are in fact blind. Let us not forget 
that we have these hosts of warm and true 
friends in England. 





The Government has anew 
that there will be as 


rances many 
tendered as will be needed, without resorting 
In with the above, wy 
ve been instructed by the Se 
of War, not to Py w drafting, 
drafting 


i 
3 


ties of lowa 
which they were about to 


Of course it is preferable that 

should not be resorted to, if the men come fer. 
ward rapidly enough as voluateera; bet if 
this is not the case, it seems to us merely 
weakness to refrain from drafting. The Go 
vernment must be the judge, however, as to 
the supply of men. It can bave more by 
drafting; if it does not avail itself of this 
means, it must not complain of a de@eciency 
in the supply. It may be that volunteering 
is going forward as rapidly as the men cm 


Potomac from the West and North-west, had 
been better left on the Mississippi, even if their 
place had to be supplied by drafidng in the 
Atlantic states—but of course the adminis 
tration, seeing the whole field, ought to know 
best. 

Volunteering will raise enough men, we 
have no doubt—but drafting would do it 
quicker, Still, if the real difficulty be in pro- 
curing the arma, and the men are raised by 
voluntecring as rapidly as the arms and uni- 
forms can be obtained, that is sufficient. 

We think there will be no difficulty in 

bringing the army up to 500,000 men, and 
that will be enough. Three hundred thov- 
sand will be the limit that the secessionists 
will be able to keep in the field for any length 
of time—the extreme limit. Bat if men are 
wanted, they should be had. On the admi- 
nistration is the responstbility—especially 
now, that drafting has been forbidden. There 
are tens of thousands who will not Yolun- 
teer, because it is very inconvenient to serve, 
but who will serve if it is considered neces 
sary. These men say, if they want men, let 
them draft, and we will go ourselves, or find 
substitutes—but nothing else than drafting 
will ever bring them into the field. That & 
the only thing that will ever convince them 
that their going is a necessity. 
Of course it is much pleasanter to get along 
without drafting—and we are pleased to hear 
that the government has satisfactory sem- 
rances that it will not be needed. But, w- 
pleasant as drafting ia, defeat, or a long, in- 
decisive war, would be more unpleasant. 


THE TRUE POLICY. 

We observe that several of the daily papers 

~the New York Times particularly—have 
been employing their epergies in magnifying 
the magnitude of the recent reverse at Lexing- 
ton, Missouri. We confees we are not able 
to see the good policy of such a proceeding. 
The 7imes dwells upon the importance of the 
town—but does not state that it had been 
taken possession of by Col. Mulligan, and the 
secession governor, Jackson, driven out, only 
a short tame before. The loas of money is 
alluded to—but nothing is said of the fact 
that the money also was captured by our 
troops, at the time the town was taken— 
though for that matier, the money really be- 
longs to the banks of Lexington, and will 
probably be returned to them. It was not 
moncy belonging to the Federal government 
The surrender, involving the loes of the imme- 
diate services of from two thousand to three 
thousand troopa, with their arms and stores, 
is bad enough, without trying to make it any 
wore, 
On the other hand, we have seen no at- 
tempt to magnify the enemy’s recent loases— 
say, for instance, at Carnifex Ferry, in Weat- 
ern Virginia. A letter of recent daie says :— 
We took nearly all of their tents; 18,000 
rounds of ammunition; their flag ; 4,000 mus- 
kets; 40 horses; 30 wagons; 500 bbla sugar; 
the same of rice; 100 sacks of coffee; swords, 
uniforms, trunks and thousands of other 
things Their loss of life was great, for we 
found they had four large pits of the dead. 
We had 15 killed and 8! wounded. 


The four thousand moskets above men- 
tioned, will do to put against those lost at 
Lexington. 

In connection with this subject, we may 
refer to the foolish variableness of the public 
feeling, which the newspapers should strive 
to check and control, instead of aiding and 
ministerirg to it. Look at the elation after 
the capture of Hatteras, and then the despon- 
dency after the surrender of Lexington—both 
equally foolish. One lark does not make a 
summer, nor one anowbird a winter. We 
cannot expect a series of uninterrupted suc- 
cesses. Get the best generals in the world, 
and stil] there will be «rrors in the manage 
ment of the campaign. The prees should 
cultivate a temper in the people, that will 
prevent them from flying thus from one ex- 
t eme of feeling Ww the other. But the press, as 
a general thieg — especially the daily press—is 
itself too emotonal It probably thinks ite 
pecuniary interesis are served by magnifying 
every litte skirmish into a great victory or & 
great defeat. The greater the victory, or the 
defeat, the more papers will be sold. There- 
fore the big headings and the adjectives 
abound; and the public mind is heated into 





MISSOURI. 
All eyes are now turned towards Missouri. 
Price, the rebel governor, is at Lexington 
with, it is said, 20,000 men. MeCalloch is 
marching to join him, it is reported, with 96 
large a number of better soldiere—* 28,000 
men, from Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas, well armed, well drill 
ed, and with fine artillery.” One account 
says :— 
“Jackson will fight, and is dismounting 
the majority of hie cavalry—his men being 
mostly mounted. Their arms are mosly 
double-barreled shot-guna, mingled with the 
old-fashioned rifle. Experience has sbow? 
us that at close quarters these shot-guns sre 
very deadly, as they carry very large beck- 
shot, and at a quarter of 2 mile distance 
scatter and take effect. A musket ball 7 
hit one man—seldom more—while one 
these will disable half-a-dozen men or more 
at one fire.” 


On the Union side we have the force ur det 
Gen. Sturgis, north of the Missouri nver, mt 
to be 4,000 strong,—that under Gen Lane © 
the South-west, and under Col. Davis © the 
South-east, 11,000 in all—and the force from 
St. Louis under Fremont, whose number is 
not mentioned. To add to these are sever ! 
other detachments, including the Sree of 
1,800 regulars from Utah, who we trost will 
arrive in time to take part in the contest 
Appearances at last strongly indicate * de 
cisive battle or battles in western Missourt 
There need be no further argumeot about 
Fremont's capability—a few weeks now will 
probably decide that matter, and either 
or break bim. Our forces seem 
scattered, but their united numbers must aa 
we should think, fully «qual to the enemy 
May God give the victory to the right! 


RascaL.y act Fowxr—Some pieces of 
rascality one can scarcely avoid laughing ot 
For ipstance the following » 
said to have been published recently — 

A Great Barears.—To all who ms ~ 
close $1, I will send, by mad, post-P- -™“ 
finely cut engraved portratt of Gorge W 
ington, the Father of bis Country, = 
with an elegant portrait of Ber}... yr 
hn—euther separately at fuer sodhngs. 
dress A. B. C ,—— treet, Boston. 

The Knickerbocker says that = “ vic tim” i 
forms it that he did inclose the dollar, s>4 
“the fellow actually sent back a three-cet' 








have been im the habit of conferring a degree 


emtnusiasm, or chilled into despair, in order 
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to the Prince himself One of the 
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military bearing és indifferent, owing as 
musk to the frat men, who appear te 
be stra the duties of military cleanki 
ness a —4.,-FA 4 -¥tI,, 
powerlesences of the Administration, which is 
fer from having completed, in a proper manner, 
Nereis uction off the eatin € wory (a0 
The instruction of the very indi. 
ferent, almost and I do not belicve 
igen ay aay Sone. 
the appearance camps as 
much to their sombre color and condi- 
tion of the materials as to the attitude even of 


: 
3 


the men, which is heavy, without 
and without cheerfulness. 


The above is not very flattering, 


i 


have to do just now. If our volunteers were 
made equal to regulars, it would be equiva- 
lent to adding half as many more men to 
their numbers. Perfection of drill should 
give us a great advantage over the rebels, 
because their troops are probably too inde- 
pendent and indolent to submit to the neces- 
sary hard work which is required to become 
well-drilled soldiers. In fact, their deficiency 
in the matter of uniform alone, will injure 
their discipline more than a little—so close 
is the curious connection between dress and 


behavior. 
As to what our French friend says of the 


dull and sombre appearance of the camps and 
the men, we are afraid that is owing to our 
constitutional, anglo-saxon phlegm. In other 
words, our people are not Frenchmen. Cer- 
tainly the letters that come home from the 
camps are by no means deficient in cheerful- 
ness and even vivacity; and that our soldiers 
will prove by their fighting that their heart is 
in their work, we have litte doubt. Mr. Rus- 
sell, in a recent letter, bears his testimony to 
the raw material of our soldiers; and. the 
fighting that has been done—with the single 
exception of the panic at Manassas—even 
wher unsuoceesful, as at Springfield and Lex- 
ington, is not to be complained of 


HOW OUR FATHEBS DID. 

Our revolutionary fathers were sirong ad- 
vocates of a free press—as the Constitution 
which they formed after the war proved— 
but still they were practical men in their day 
and generation, as witness the following :— 

In all the colonies, at the time of the Revo- 
lution, there were only thirty-seven ne 
pan, Gant af Cheapo onty coven wane Sav to 
the interests of the British government.— 
These were soon stifled by public opinion, 
wherever the Whigs, as the patriots were 
called, bore rule, w five of remai: 
thirty were reduced by gold, or frightened by 
inuendoes into the support of the crown. 
Rivingston’s Royal Gazette, published in New 
York, took ground boldly against the Revo- 
hationary movement ; at noonday, late in 
the autumn of 1775, it was “ by one 
hundred light horsemen from Connecticut, 
led by Captain Sears, a distinguished “Son 
of Liberty” in New York. They destroyed 
the press and other apparatus, put the t 
into bags, and without one word of com t 
from -: _ returned to Connex - 
ry wit wm a tory clergyman na r- 
an who had preached against the Whigs 
and the Continental Congress. The type they 
cast into bullets. All the people, except the 
“ peace party” of that day, said Amen! Af- 


ter that the nomepenes presses ceased to be 
troublesome to the Whigs, and pamphletcers 
wrote anonymously. 

Such facts as the above may tend to reas- 
sure those who fear that our liberties will pot 
emerge unimpaired from the present struggle. 
After the present great necessity is over, they 
will find that every writer will be allowed 
as before to make a fool of himself just as 
often as he pleases. 

The Skrawien at Lewinsvitie.—aA recon- 
noisaance in force was recently made from 
our lines on the Potomac to Lewinaville. A 
skirmish took place, in which, according to 
the official accounts, both sides gained the 
victory—each repulsing the other, with no 
loss to itself, and decided loss to ita enemy. 

As for the rebels, they never are defeated. 
We question whether they would admit the 
defeat and death of Gen. Garnet even now. 
We believe they do admit that Fort Hat- 
teras was taken—but as for Floyd's recent 
defeat and retreat, it was an example, they 
say, of “superior generalship.” Beauregard’s 
report of the battle of Manassas has never 
been published yet—it takcs a long time to 
cook up the facts so that they will have the 
look of a “splendid victory.” A proper 
motto for that report would be Pyrrhus's 
saying—" Another victory like this, and I 
am undone.” 

Mx. Sewann's Lerren.—The recent let- 
ter written by Mr. Seward, relative to Rus- 
sell, the correspondent of Tie Times, would 

have been a very good onc, if it were not 
that the game was too small for an Ameri- 
can Secretary of State What is Mr. Ros- 
sell, that Mr. Seward should have noticed 
him officially? If the Administration do 
not like what Mr. Russell writes, let them 
refuse him passea If they think him an 
enemy at heart, et them waste no courtesies 


Mr. J.C. of Kentucky, has 
always taken the ground, if we are not mis 
informed, that he owed a paramount allegi- 
ance to his native state. Well, Kentucky bas 
declared for the Union by a legislature elect- 
ed by a popular majority of about five to one 
—but docs John C. Breckinridge submit to 
that decision, and remain true to Kentucky? 
By the recent accounts from Lohisville, 
Breckinridge has fied to those whose forces 
are now menacing his native state with fire 
and sword—fied in secret, being closely muf- 
fied, and concealing himself in the carriage 
behind the inevitable negro. Has he gone to 
implore the Confederate traitors to withdraw 
their forces from Kentucky? such an act 
would not be very dignified, but still it would 
be better than rank treason alike to Kentucky 
and the Union—or has he gone to lend his 
aid to the invaders? A few weeks will make 
manifest. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 

The wonderful clasticity of our national 
character, the manner in which we adapt 
ourselves to the strangest conditions, as if 
they were our norma) state, has been so often 
commented on that it is now little more than 
a trite truism; yet we can hardly help the 
reiteration of wonder, so strongly does it 
press upon us with every day's new and 
strange experiences. Accustomed as we 
have been for many years to consider na- 
tional peace the one thing needful for na- 
tional happiness and prosperity, we have al- 
ready inured ourselves to look with compara- 
tive calmness upon one of the most deadly 
civil strifes the world has ever known, and 
from the nettle war to pluck the flowers of 
many incidental benefits, We not only ac- 
cept the present state of warfare as the se- 
vere but necessary cautery of our national 
disease, but claim, as its legitimate out 
growths, such great benefits as the awaken- 
ing of the true and self-sacrificing patriotism 
that we see evinced on all sides, and the proof 
that we have given that there are other 
things we love and reverence more than the 
Almighty Dollar that foreign nations have 
made our reproach. 

Tt does indeed scem that, dreadful as war 
is, there are other things far worse, and that, 
in spite of the world’s progress, there are 
certain circumstances which necessitate the 
appeal to the ordeal of battle. If only as an 
offset to the narrow trading tendency that 
has grown on us year by year, this war 
spirit might be looked on as a healthy reac- 
tion. As Tennyson sings of his own more 
trading nation— 

“For I trust if an enemy's fleet came yonder, 
round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sung from the 

three-decker out of the foam, 
That the «mooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would 
leap from his counter and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with his 

cheating yard-wand, home,” 


Among the incidental benefits we think we 
sce developing themselves, are the lessons we 
are receiving of patience and obedience. Pa- 
tience is almost too hard a word for the Ame- 
rican to spell. To “make haste slowly,” is a 
problem he can hardly solve. But such 
schoolmasters as he has found at Great Be 
thel, at Manassas, and in various other 
schools, are advancing his education. In the 
knowledge and practice of obedience he has 
been even more behindhand, but the rough 
academy of the camp is improving him in 
that branch also. Many a man is learning 
thus, for the first time in his life, to obey any- 
thing beside the inexorable natural laws. 
We area nation of insubordinates. Demo- 


ning | cracy runs rampant in our blood, and ramifies 


in every fibre of our social system. Leaving 
the abstract right of equality out of the ques- 
tion, it is well enough to learn that there are 
cases when the Hibernian axiom that “every 
man is as good as anybody else and better 
too,” does not and cannot hold good, 

We have had «a good deal of “spread 
eagle” remark upon that letter of Russell, of 
the Times, written from Cairo, in which he 
carps at General Prentiss for addressing a 
company of insubordinate volunteers as 
“gentlemen.” Comments on “bloated aris 
tocrata” and “equal rights” have been aired 
extensively in some quarters. But in that 
little piece of criticism we think Mr. Russell 
was in the right. Putting aside the fact of 
insubordination, soldiers, as soldiera, are no 
longer “gentlemen.” They have temporurily 
resigned their social rights, and consented 
voluntarily © become parts of a great ma- 
chine, the mighty force of which depends 
upon the instant and unreasoning ob« dience 
of each part to the will that directs and 
guides the whole. They are soldiers—no 
more, no lese—and should be simply address- 
ed by the tide of soldicrs. 

Discipline—Obedience. When these attri 
butes are not mere slavish subservience of 
the weaker to the stronger, they even mount 
wa pitch of heroic grandeur. This it was, 
more than the reckless disregard of life so 
often called bravery, that has made the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava the great 
hervic act of modern warfare. 


“* Charge!’ was the Captain's cry, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die!" 


Aad im connection with this subject of dis- 
cipline, we strongly advocate the introduction 
of the drill into our schools, public or other 
Wise, not so much for the physical advantages 
attending the practice of it, though they are 
great, os for the habit of prompt obedience 
which it inculeates. Prompt, precise, instant. 
No chance for hesitation, plea or argument 
“Right, wheel.” No time for a little fellow 
to represent that » mud puddle or sume bug- 
a-boo lay to the right, aud “ Please, wouldn't 
it do just as well to-go roufid the other way?” 
“Right, wheel,” on the instant. Obedience 


firs!, and let consequences take care of them- 
selves. 

So it is that we please ourselves with think- 
ing, as we read every report of the excellent 





upon him. 


discipline to which the army under Mc(‘el- 
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jan’s command is being moulded, that the 
good effects of that discipline may survive the 
effective use of the army in actual warfare, 
and perhaps be the starting point of a deci- 
ded improvement in our national character. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Tus Raecarations or 4 Oourrar Pansox, 

Second Series. Boston: Ticknor & 

This writer is a very pleasing coeayist; a 
smooth flowing style and happy choice of 
words make it easy reading; bot we like him 
chiefly that what he writes comes home to us 
as the wisdom of every day life. His thoughts 
are not closet speculations, but live expe 
riences struck out from the sweep of common 
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Now in like manner, « part of the 
mental that is done, is done by men 
who mentally are screws. The practical 
Shiy’ dows, by very eilly, weak. profedioed 
sepia, My. Carlyle han wated, that tke pope: 
Ion of tan conan of | eowentepn mil- 
ror by-and by to mak some aeration un 
the great author's s statement ; 
here eee FL that even Mr 
Carlyle would that the very great ma- 

of these seventeen millions vets fe 

cently and creditab! the task which 
God sets them im this d. Let it be ad- 
mitted that they are not so wise as they 
should be; yet surely it may be admitted two, 
that in heart and head which 


that oy | 

makes them good enough for the rough and 
homely wear of life. No doubt they blow 
and occasionally stumble, they sometimes 
even bite and kick a little; somehow 
ade fey along. For it is to be remem 

, tial characteristic of a 
screw is, that though unsound, it can yet by 

agement be got to go through a t 
deal of work. The screw is not dead- 
nor only fit for the knacker; it falls far short 
of the perfection of a horse, but still it is a 
horse, after all, and it can fulfill in some mea 
sure a horse’s daty. You see, my friend, the 
moderation of my view. I do not say that 
men in general are mad, but only that men 
in general are screws. There isa little twist 
in their intellectual or moral nature; there is 
something wanting or something wrong; 
they are silly, conceited, egotistical, and the 
like; yet decently equal to the work of this 
world By judicious management you may 
get on deal of worthy work out of the un- 
sound minds of other men; and out of your 
own unsound mind. But always remember 
that you have an imperfect and warped ma- 
chine w get on with; do not expect too much 
of it; andl be ready to humor it and yield to 
it a ttle, Just aa a horse which is lame and 
broken-winded can yet by care and skill be 
made to get creditably through a wonderful 
amount of labor; so may a man, low-spirited 
foolish, prejudiced, ill-tempered, soured, and 
testeinal be enabled to turn off a great deal 
of -vork for which the world may be the bet 
ter. A human being who is really very weak 
and silly, may write many pages which shall 
do good to his fellow men, or which shall at 
the least amuse them, But as you carefully 
drive an unsound horse, walking him at first 
starting, not trotting him down bill, making 
play at parts of the road which suit him; so 
~- must m many men, or they will 
weak down or bolt out of the path. Above 
all, *o you must manage your own mind, 
whore weaknesses and wrong impulses you 
know beat, if you would — it cheerful, and 
heep it in working order ‘he showy, un- 
sound horse can go well perhaps, but it must 
be shod with leather, otherwise it would be 
dead-lame in « mile. And justin that same 
fashion we human beings, all more or less of 
screws mentally and morally, need all kinds» 
of management, on the part of our friends 
and on our own part, or we should go all 
wrong. There is something truly fearful 
when we find that clearest headed and sober 
est-hearted of men, the great Bishop Lutler, 
telling us that all his life loug he was «troy 
gling with horrible morbid suggestions, deri 
ish is what he calls them, which, but for being 
constantly held in check with the sternest 
effort of hia nature, would have driven bim 
mad, Ob, let the uncertain, unsound, unia- 
thomable human heart be wisely and tender 
ly driven' And as there are things which 
with the unsound horse you dare not venture 
on at all, so with the fallen mind. You who 
know your own horse, know that you dare 
not trot him hard down bill. And you who 
know your own mind and heart, know that 
there are some things of which you dare net 
think ; thougbts on which your only safety is 
resolutely to turn your buck. The manage- 
ment needed here is the management of uller 
avoidance. How often we flnd poor creatures 
who have passed through years of antiety 
and misery, and experienc savage and de 
liberate cruelty which it is best to forget, lash 
ing themselves up Wo wrath and bitterness by 
brooding over these things, on which wisdom 
would bid them try Ww close thelr eyes lor 
ever. 

But not merely do screws daily draw cabs 
and stage-coaches: screws have won the 
Dery aud the Si Leger, A noble looking 
thorough bred has galioped by the winning 
post at Epsom at the rate of forty mile# an 
hour, with a white bandage tightly tied round 
ube of its fore legs: and thus publicly con 
fessing ie unsvundness, and testifying Ww its 
trainer's fears, it has beaten a score of steeds 
which were not screws, and borne off from 
them the blue ribbon of the turf Yea, my 
reader. pot only will skilful management 
succeed in making unsound animals dv de 





cently the bum-drum and prosaic task-work 
of the equine world; it will succeed occa 
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ing headaches, with a sunken chest, with the 
least muscular of limba, with the most melan- 
of worried and torment 
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conn, was 0 . He never 
would in the team of There is some- 
ye ey in the mind of the man who 

that because he is a geniua, he need not 
suppor’ his wife and children. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of 
these essays is that even balance of the 
mind and adaptation of practice to theory, 
which is called common sense, though, in 
fact, it is not at all common. 


one who ia simply « sensible worker, one 
who sees the thing to be done, and firmly 
does it, despite all obstacles, will ring from 
end to end of the world for that cause alone, 
Such was Florence Nightingale. She was a 
true woman, a real worker—simply that. It 
ia In contrast with the muddled world of 
nurses who are always trymg “ how not to 
do it,” that her life shines out so brightly. Ro 
in the affaires of the nation, The defeat of 
our forces brings about a new rule, which 
searches out the causes of defeat, and strikes 
at the root of demoralization and disorder by 
enforcing stringent regulations to suppress 
intemperance, Our army, in « malarious 
season, in a malarious district, apprehends Il 
health. The General promptly orders that 
every soldier shall have hot coffee the first thing 
in the morning. Call these little things if 
you will, but they are such that people every- 
where take heart and say: “ We shall con- 
quer yet. Here is a general who seve the 
necessity of adapting means to ends, This 
common sense ia the best proof of superiori 
ty.” 

But much as we admire and enjoy our au 
thors delightfully seusible way of viewing 
things we inust demur to some particulars. 
In carrying out his ideas he sometimes runs 
them into the ground, into falaencas—be 
comes painfully matter of fact. Because of 
disappointments and limitations to all ideal 
excellence we are not therefore called upon 
to diseard poetry and accept humdrum a» 
the lot of humanity in this life, “ Reverence 
the dreams of thy youth!” said one of the 
brightest lights of German literature, Our 
country parson, having lived over the ro 
mance of his youth, contemns the whole as 
folly and nonsense, Luckily hie Parthian 
shafts of ridicule are eure to fall hartulens. 
Every new comer upon the stage of being 
receives, in the fulnees of time, his kingly 
right direct from (lod, to enter the paradime 
of love; and there enthroned, looks dowa 
with serene superiority upon all who have 
fallea from that celestial height. “ All thia 
preposterous idolization of sume one who is 
exactly like anybody elee”"—such croakioys of 
worldly wisdom are incomprebensible jar 
gon, He knows them to he false ‘Theat this 
of one from the myriads «f 
of th 


absolute nelection 
humanity is a divine ordinances, one 
sacred mysterion, in altoomt proven by the tact 
that the highest, 
race—thare whom we look upon at nearest 
the counsela of God, -have felt it wioet 
strongly. That our autbor cannot approach 
this subject without some depreclatory Ming 
is one of the inconsistencios that surprive o 
Ilow can « oan with such 
Verhape 


and purest, and beet of the 


in his book 
Wealth of ideas be so unpuetical ¢ 
there is sumethiny esjx cially prommic in the 
duties of a country parson. It may be, but 
we bave always fancied lite inan Englivh 
pareonage an Unsurparsable ideal—the vous 
tion of all others in which .t would be emetert 


to walk with apostolic nearness in the foot 





steps of Christ; a path of learcet and highest 
duty, yet tranquil aod flower strewn as inan 
could wish. The lowly dwelling, embosomed 
in trees and bright with roms, belding as 
much of the good things of the world as it | 
ls wafe for man to have, and encircled with | 
its allotted field of lator so ample me to satir fy | 
the most zealous an! conscientious servant«! 
the Lord, forms w pettect lithe worla in it | 
well, the ever present thought of Heaven re 
curing to the spiritual ile proper asoendenry | 
over the materisi. bach « puint of view one 
would think favorable » # truthful survey of 
things in yeneral, and very truthfcl, io the 
main, sa well a» remarkably clever sod em 
tertaining, are thise “ Kecreations of » Cvan- 
try Purson.” | 
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a Bapest y ‘a 
iinpera Braue Worst SK tees 
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A new novel by a very popular suthoress. 
Mra, Oliphant has given many books to the 
public, and their womaaly simplicity, uaim- 
peachable 


teristics, her works greatly resemble those of 


the course of the story. The charactertatios 
of the authoress of “ The Quiet Heart,” and 
“Sister Anno,” are not suitable for tracing 
the workings of a character such as she ima- 
gined in Horace Searsdale, the villain of the 


chly 


IMPORTANT IF TRUE 


Minawsarrt Crry Taxxn—Communtcation 
Between New Og teane ann Monte 
Qus Ory—Movements on tux Texan 
SOART. 


CINCINNATI, Bept. 37.—A physician of this 
city, who has just returned from the BHouth, 
says the blockading squadron have taken 
Missinsippl Cuy, thus cutting off communica. 
tion between New Orleans and Mobile, 

They have also taken all (an?) important 
points on the Texan coast, 

The Thirty-A0h Ohio Regiment took pos 
semsion of Cynthiana, Kentucky, last night. 

The Fourteenth Oolo Regiment crossed the 
river this morning, and embarked on the Ken- 
ses y Central Kailroad for the interior of the 

tate. 

Tae Hengia Arremr?t ro Onoes at 
Gueat Fatuse—Gen, MoCar, Rerutane 
Tuem—Lewinevi.te Taken py THE Pepe 
HAL Troops —Wasbington, Rept, 80.—This 


morning the rebels red in force on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, oppustt Croat 
Fala. 


A battery of six pieces of artillery was 
opened on the infantry of General McCall's 
division 

Reinforcements were immediately sent to 
our side, when three regiments of infantry 
came up to the support of the rebel bat- 
tery 

Gen, McCall's batteries then came up and 
took position, At once they opened a rap'd 
fire, and with such good effect thatthe rebels 
dispersed in every direction. 

There was not a single man hurt on our 
side 

The Federal forces, this morning, took pos 
seesion of Lowinaville, seven miles beyond the 
Chaln Bridge, on the road towards Leesburg. 

The rebels retreated as our men advanced, 
the only fighting being slight skirmishing, 
which did no damage 


HALF MEASURES 
There ia much in the present war that re 
minds us of the war between King Charles I 
and the Parliament of Kayland, two handred 


and twenty years ago One point of resem 


blance, at least, is well worthy of attention 
Macaulay says, in his review of Hallam's 
Constitutional History, (Ed. Kev. 182s) 


“The Houses, it must he acknowledged, 
cominitted great errors in the conduct of the 
war, of rather one great error, which brought 
their affeirs into a condition requiring the 
moat perilous expedients The Parliamentary 
leaders of what may be called the first gene 
ration, Kew a, Manchester, Northumberland, 
Hollis, even Pym--ail the most eminent men, 
in short, Hampden cacepted, were tacliaed t 
half measures” They dreaded a decisive vu 
tory almost ne much ae a decisive 
They wished to bring the King into a situa 
liom «lich might render it necessary for him 
to graut ther just and wise demands, but 
notte subvert the Constitution | Kings, Lorde 
and Common: | orto change the ily nasty 
They were afraid of serving the purposes of 
those tercer and more determined enemies of 
monarchy who now began te show them 
selves in the lower racks of the party, The 
war was therefore conducted ina linguid and 
ineft« tent manner ? ” * At the 
end of Unree campaigns, the result waa still 
dubious, aud that it had net been decidedly 
unfavorable to the canse of liberty, was prin H 
pally owing to the skill and energy which the 
more violent Hoondheads bad displayed in 
subordinate situations.” 


overthrow 


Macaulay's observation on the “ balf men 
sures” to which the leaders of the Pariiamen 
tary party resorted at the heyinnine iy well 
worth remembering 
tiny Pruth catehlished 
« it ta thhe 


“Jf there te y the 
universal erpertence of mater that 
fo carry the aparttof peuce tnt) war taa weak 
tad crud policy The ime of negotiation is 
the tome for deltheration and delay. Hut when 
ine calls for that remedy which 
fa on tle vite nature moat violent, and which 
tn wuch casee, is a remedy only because tt ts 
ts idle la thik of matiquting and 
can de nothing which 
not do better 
tnd ta act » any vlher principle is not t 
wote (lual anal money, but to suander them.” 


mn ortreme 


rtelent. it 


tilutang langue! as 


r submieton we 


ta” Thee Lalnple recpully set by the Duke 
ut Wurtemberg in marrying S¢gpora Fras 
aini, an opera singer at Hamburg, has been 
imisated by Prince von Loewenstein Wartle- 
heim, who has just married a Hamburg act- 
reas, Mise Amelia W olirabe. 
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Muxson’s Hat Carroasp—Tux Rese 
Fiaa 
SruirRa 


oe 


On Saturday, Gea. Franklin's division at 


cep sY Tee Sram «xD 








Wanton Drernvucrion oy Dwaisancs.— 
Ls — A. Union troops to-day. 
while vce rounds v 
by the rebtle, resulted In the barnieg of 
perty to the amount of from eb, to 
$40,000, including houses with their contenta, 
but which were untenanted. These wanton 
acts will doublese undergo investigation by 
the military authorities, aa they were strongly 
condemned by Gen, McClellan, who weat 
over to the Virginia side to-day at an earl 
hour, visiting the various localitics rece 
Vacated by the rebela 

Prosrker oF A GEeNkHAL Exo sokmenT, 
At 10 o'clock General McClellan, staff and 
eacort, returned from Manson's Hill. which, 
together with Upton's and Mason's lille, are 
OCCUPIED UY 8 lal pe Rew of ome toy nder 
command of Gen, McDowell. Ther “nium, 
together with all of the rebel entrenchments 
in front of our works o” Arlington Heights, 
are obanconed and ta possession of the Uaion 
troops. The enemy bas retured from these 
works about four miles back 

General McClellan and @taff reoonnvitered 
these works on Saturday allernvon in persom 
Thies abandonment ta received aaa challen, 
to battle, and has heen accepted. Hence 
Union possession of them We shall now 
wee whether the vaunting of the rebels is an 
carnest or « shaw 

Tuk Rens. Barinnine on THx Potro 
MA‘ An officer detailed to observe the com 
dition of affairs along the Potomac, returned 
today, aod report that, with the exception 
of the battery recently unmasked by the 
rebels at Freestone Point, he could diseower 
none in addition to these known to have ex 
listed several weeks ago. There ia, however, 
information at headquarters, that the enemy 
are crecting a humber of batlecws aloag the 
Tiver, but their operations are probably com 
conted by the thick woeds along the banks ao 
aa not to be discoverable from the river ontil 
they are toady to unmask them 

lnformation bas aleo been received Chat 
the rebels are pushing large forces towards 


the ferries in the neighborhood of Pooles 
Ville, aol alerlowno the river, towards Ac 
qua Creek 

Phe eihden ae ty of thew movements 


thd the catentaot the lorees thus Unrown for 
ward, indivate an atteapt to effect a Crossing 
of the Potomac tomediately Theee move 
mente are closely watebed, end preparations 
to meet them aze promptly made 

During yesterday, the recently unmaske 
relel battery at Freestone Powmt fred a pum 
evidently with a view to ascer 
tain the range of the guna One shell froma 
rifled’ carmen beeaid to have been thrown em 
lirely actom the fiver, upon the Mary land 
lite 4 tlistanee ot hour matles 

A levy en masse bas toon ordered in Kaa 

a, all being ordered to ¢ ‘arm, and hold 
themselves la foadines to march at any mo 
meut, 

by the arrival at New ork of the LU. &, 
yonhoat Connecticut, from Fort Pickens, we 
have news that the privateer Judith had been 
cut out from uncer the rebel guns at the Pen 
sacola Navy Yard, by » boat expedition from 
LoS stip Colorado, and was thea Ored and 
burned The expedition lost Uuree men killed 
and fifteen wounded 

Wr have news from the Pacific, by the 
pony express and telegraph. The vote for 
joverher, nearly complete, stands, Repabii 
can, 4,027, Lown Democrat, 25,065; Breck- 
inridge Demwocrwt, $1,216, total Coon majo 
rity, 51,774 


ber mlave 


CW Suonr vwvp Swaeer— General MeCkb 
lan made this little speech to the Federal 
army on the [7th September — “ Soldiers— 
We have had our last retreal We have seen 
our last defeat. You stand by me, and I will 
stand by you, and henceforth victory wlll 
This may be put in tole 


rable rbvioe as follow 


crown vur efforts” 


We bave had our last defeat, 

We have seen our last retreat; 

Stand by m:, aod I'll stand by yuu, 

Aud ‘twixt us both we'll put ‘cm throught 


t@ Snore Pros —The ehoe peg is said to 
have been invented by Joseph Walker, of 
Hopkinton, Massachusetts, about the year 
1415 
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= THE WORSEMAN inok ong MARRIA 
a “Te forward to hating wings wow AMUSING. COURTSHIP AND GE 
~—— aay, lady * — ‘The famous Dr. Miller, im « lecture on the 
e LD MASSEY Happy Walter! Poor, crippled, and de | In the sutoblography of “Joke Angel) | above interesting subjects, recently delivered 
os wirggeoet pendent on charity, yet doting in his measure | James,” just published in England, there is | in Birmingham, Engiand, defines falling in 
the Master's will, patiently waiting for the | an amusing glimpse sflorded of & glow | jove in two methods, which be calls proper 
yee ce er eee future, he shall, by and by, “mount up with| match. Our hero found himecif at twenty | sod improper :— 

oo oa. cin tedih ogee wings as cagics; shall run and not be weary; | with « church sed « small pittemge tet| Falling into love proper was falling into 
ine & ——, teow : shall walk and not teint.” without s home. In this emergesey, Provi- | jove when one could not help it; in other 
~ ears pete wt —— dence, he plously tells ua, “chose better for | words, love at first sight Love improper wae 
rt THE ORIGIN OF MARSEILLES. me than | should have chosen for myeesif;” | defined as the case of man who looked about 
eae and he considers that be was directed from | fore wife because he wanted one; and the 

A wean whe "ll Bice to bie last brenth FROM THE FRENCH OF EDMOND ABOUT. * +4 aah Gu Me ; 
The rternest tects of life and death of years ago, & a above ore woman, o lecturer putnted distinction between 
‘This + the daring Norseman Geme theumads sage himeelf, but position, money, aad the man who wants to marry because he has 
eal, tempest-tomed by the south winds, home he wanted; “I had been one day most | fallen in love, and another who falls in love 
The wild weve-motion, weird and strangs, }refage im the most beautiful harbor of Pro | carnestly praying for Divine direction in this | because he wants to marry. From whatever 
Recks is him seaward be must reage vence. The captain, young and amiling asthe | 11, Kortant step, and during prayer Frances | motive marriage was contracted it was a most 
For Bite ts just « mighty bust oie of bis ows country, claimed the hospi. Smith occurred with such force to my mind, | scrious step. There was an old saying, anda 
To wes eway wilh ese, B6t rust. tality of the Gallic chieftain who reigned along | 14. | considered it an indication of Provi-| wue one withal, that no man was thoroughly 
Witter wintry cold the storm, the esas. os dence thet my attention should be directed to | ruined unless he were badly married. As re- 
The fre within bim keeps him warm “Sup with us” replied the long-bearded | Lor Without such interposition he implies | gards fitness for the marriage relation, the 
Kings quiver at his fing unfuried man; “to-morrow I marry my denghter, | ia: he might have overlooked her high | | odieved Gat 6 eheumete 
ey ee Marsaiile, and to-night, after the banquet, she qualities in favor of more open attractions; | enough to understand “ Butler's Analogy,” 
ub . tn tmt? Sete as th ante the, ho tall an, Othte Gens, cuninent wumnes | and houswils enough to cock an apple 
had few personal charms,” “she had Uttle | dumpling, wae@fit to become a wife. The doo 
pote yarn whe hay wan poemated tho fast, The young Gude ; tor was of opinion that there was not much 


A wortd of sweetness for the wife. 
From his rede breast « babe may prove 
Boft milk of human tenderness, 
Mahe hie cyes water, bis heart dane, 


But when the baitle trumpet rings, 
Hie soul's © war-borse clad with wings! 
He drinks delight in with the breath 
Uf battle and the dost of death ' 


Ro fights the frariess Norseman 


The Norseman's King must stand up tall; 
A bead that could be seen o'er al) ; 
Mainmasi of Battle! when the plain 
Grew miry red with bloody rain. 

And grip bie weapon for the fight, 

Until bis kook les all grow white! 
Their benner etal he bears js beet 

If double hendiul for the rest, 


Whee “ follow me” cries the Norseman. 


Valiami and true, as Rages tell, 

The Norseman hated lies like hei! 

Hardy from coradie to the grave, 

Twas tacir religion to be brave 

Creat ellent ighting men whose words 

Were few, svon eaid, ond oul with ewords! 

(me, aw bie heart cut from his side, 

Living and emiled , and emiling, died! 
The eneonyecrable Norseman 


They ewam the flood, they strode the flame, 
Nor quailed when the Valkyrie came 
Te hiss the choses for her charms, 
With “ Rest, my hero, in mine arms.” 
Teeir epirite through « grim wide wound, 
The Noree doorway to Heaven found, 
And borne upon the battle blast, 
late the Hall of Heroes passed 
And there was crowned the Norseman 


The Norseman wreetied with old Rome 
For freedom in our island home 
He tanght us how to ride the sea 
Wer spon bridle, horse of tree 
Hie spirit stood with Robin Hood, 
Ry Freedom in the merry green wood, 
When William ruled the English land, 
Wb crue! beart and bloody hand, 

For freedom fights the Norseman 


Mil) in our race the Noree king reigns, 

His beet blood beats along our veine , 

With hie old glory we can glow, 

And surely steam where he could row 

Ie danger stirring’ |p from sleep 

(har war-dog wakes, bis watch to keep, 

Mande with our banger over him, 

True as of old, and stern and grim . 
Come on, you'll tind the Norseman 


When swords are gleaming you shall sce 
The Norseman's face flash gloriously, 
With look that makes the foeman rec! 
Hie mirror from of old was steer! 
And etill be wields Ip battle’s hour, 
That old Thor's hammer of Norse power 
Strikes with « desperate arm of might, 
And at the last tug turne the fight 

For never yields the Noreeman 


WINGS SOME DAY. 


Passengers on board one of the ferry boats 
that are constantly plying between the oppo- 
site shores of the Mersey, may occasionally 
see,on warm bright days, a poor crippled 
boy, whose limba, withered and helpless, are 


stil] those of a child. 


He wheels himeelf about on a small car 
riage, similar to Uhat the buys use in play, and 
while the lite boat threads its way among 
the ships of all nations that are anchored in 
the river, he adds not « little to the pleasure 
of the sail, by playing on his “ Concertina,” 
air that show po mean degree of musical 
skill The few pennies that he always re- 
dives, but does not ask for, are never grudg- 
ingly bestowed, and are given no more in pay 
for the music, than for the simple honesty 


that shines in the boy's blue eyea 


declared the ardor of their love by emptying 
the jugs, swearing in their own patoia, and 
striking the table with their fista. The Greck 
knew but little of the language of the coun- 
try, but his eyes spoke a language which 
makes iteclf understood throughout the earth. 
When the light of the torches began to pale 
before the light of day, the young Marseille 
arose, ook « cup of generous wine 

with rose leaves, and walked slowly around 
the table to make her choice. She passed 
disdainfully by the young chiefs, who turned 
toward her stfoking their red moustaches, 
and stopped before the stranger, who was no 
longer looking at her. She touched him on 
the shoulder and offered him the cup, turning 
away her face, rosier than summer clouds at 
sunset. The Gauls trembled with jealous 
anger, but the Greek heeded them not He 
took the cup with his lef hand, resting his 
right on the bilt of his sword. The same day 
he married the chiefiain's daughter, and he 
pev-r returned to the lonian shores where bis 
mother awaited him at her spinning-wheel. 
The arts of Greece flourished gloriously 
around him; end the spot on which he built 
a house for his bride ia still called the town of 
Marseille 


“WHAT CAN I DOT 

1. If you are in a condition to leave home 
that ia, if the care of a family or catate do 
not make your presence positively impera- 
tive, If you cannot serve your country better 
where you are than in the feld—enlist. It is 
a duty, a privilege, an honor. 

Il. If you cannot go yourself, send your 
money. Show your confidence in your coun- 
try and In the cause, by investing of your 
capital, eo far as is consistent, in United 
States Bonds or Treasury Notes. Every 
hoarded or hitherto unused dollar should be 
thus appropriated. You will then have, if 
poasible,a deeper interest in the success of the 
Federa) arma. 

I1L. If you cannot go or tend, give lo the 
Government your sympathy. Do not grum- 
bie =f you ace thrown out of business, bear 
it. Said a man of our acquaintance living in 
a factory village, who has a large family to 
support, “ Last year my income was nearly 
eight hundred dollars; this it will probably 
not exceed three. But if we cannot have 
wheat upon the table we will have rye; if we 
cannot have rye we will have corn; if we 
cannot have corn enough, we will have hay 
enough—only by the Ist of next April let 
the Flag of the Free float upon every fortress 
an! hilltop from the St. Johns to the Rio 
Grande !" 

IV. Remember, too, Gen. Scott is a man- 
McClellan i# a man—Lincoln and his advi 
sersare men. All are liable to err and fail. 
Over all, omnipotent, is God. Seek to know 
what policy would be most pleasing in the 
sight of heaven—nearest right Dare to ad 
voeate its adoption, and then intercede for 
its sucoess. Then our country shall be saved! 


~ Independent. 


Mopaxan Anmua —In glancing over the war- 
history of the present century, he must be in- 
deed a stoic who does not sigh over the enor- 
mous sacrifice of life which the statistics of 
the historians disclose. In the battles of the 
First Napoleon, from the conflict at Marengo, 
in June, 1800, to the closing fight at Waterloo 
in the same month of 1815, over eight hun- 
dred thousand vigorous men were “ expend- 
ed;” and during the eleven weeks’ campaign 
of Napoleon ITL, in Italy, at least one bun- 
dred thousand were killed and wounded. Of 
course, the short, vigorous campaign of the 
nephew was infinitely lees disastrous than the 
protracted warfare of the uncle. Rifled cannon 
and Minie rifles, little as they look like it, 
are merciful weapons. They plough the way 
to peace. Shut up in his all but impregnable 
shel] ait Sebastopol, the Russian long defied 
them, but in fleld contests they are irresisti- 
ble. When the entire war history of the pre- 
sent century shal] come to be written, it will 
probably be found by those who come afler 
Us that off ite great battles were decided by 


One eo helpless, would seem, could only 
be a bardem to those who loved him—could 
certainly do mothing \owards fulfilling the 
command—" Bear ye one another's burdens ;” 
was iteo? Was there no service of love for 
the lame boy? No work for bim in the vine 
yard! The question was answered one day. 

“ Walter,” said « gentleman who had often 


fuperwr arma. 


“War, He Cax't.”"-—When Blondin's 


agent appeared before the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace, to “negotiate an engage 
ment,” one cautious member of that body 
ventured to remark, in a sense adverse to the 


met him, “how is it when you cannot walk, “ But suppose he were to fall ’” 

that your shoes get worn out fr" “ Do what ?” asked the agent, to whom the 
A biush came over the boy's pale face, but remark was capecially addressed. 

after hesitating a moment, he said— “ Fall,” repeated the director. 


“My mother has younger children, sir, and 
while the is out washing, I amuse them by 
creeping about on the floor, and playing with 
them.” 

“ Poor boy ™ said lady standing near, not 
loud enough, es the thought, to be over- 
heard, “what @ life to lead! what bas he in 
al) the futare to look forward to?” - 

The tear started in his eye, and the bright 
senile that chased it away, showed that he did 
hear her. Asche passed by him to step on 
shore, he said in 0 low voice, but with a aad 
smile that went to her heart — 





“Pall!” reechoed the agent, with « most 


natural air of surprise, “ where from t” 


“ Where from ’” reiterated the other, “ why 


from the rope.” 


“Blondia fl from the rope!" said the 


agent, with « calm solemnity, “ why, Ae can’t ™ 
and that being the case, the terms of engage 
ment were duly concluded. 


ingty Ul) with imternai gout. The Record calls 
on al) who are interested in “ eitel godliness,” 
to pray carnestly for bim | 


Three years after the death of this lady we 
have the account of his second marriage, and 
his first experience served so prudent 6 man 
as a precedent in his next choice, for here 
again he does not appear to have chosen by 
mere dictate of feeling: “By God's good 
Providence I was directed to one in every 
way worthy to be the successor of my first 
wife, and this is saying much. The widow 
of Mr. Benjamin Neale, of St. Paul's chareh- 
yard, had been sought by many, but she was 
reserved forme. * * * * His 
widow was left without family, and im the 
possession of property (subject to some cha- 
ritable bequesta, which she liberally carried 
out) to the amount of £90,000. * * * * 
Possessed of a masculine understanding, 
great public spirit, equal liberality, and emi- 
neatly prudent, she was well fitted for the 
station into which Providence now brought 
her. She had her failings; but they were 
very light and ama!! compared with her many 
and eminent virtues.” 


The Seuth Carolina Gentleman. 





Ain. The Fine Old English Wentleman., 





Down in a amall Palmetto Btate the curious ones 
may find, | 

A ripping, tearing gentleman of an uncommon 
kind, 

A staggering, swaggering sort of chap who takes 
hie whiskey straight, 

And frequently condemns his cyes to that alt) 
mate vengeance which a clergyman of high 
standing has assured us must be « sinper's 


fate. 
This South Carolina gentleman, one of the pre- 
sent time 


You trace his genealogy and not far back you'll 


nee 
A most undoubted octoroon or mayhap a 
mustee, 
And If you note the shaggy locks that cluster on 
his brow, 


You'll Gnd that every other hair ie varied with a 
kink that seldom denotes pure Caucasian 


blood, but on the contrary betrays an ad- 
mixture with a race not particularly popu 
lar now 

This South Carolina gentleman, one of the pre 
sent time 


He always wears a full dress coat, pre Adamite in 
eut, 

With waistcoat of the loudest etyle through 
which his ruffles jut, 

Bix breast-pine deck his horrid front, and on his 
fingers shine 

Whole invoices of diamond rings which would 
hardly pass muster with the Original Ja 
cobs in Chatham Street for jewels gen-u- 
ine 


Thies South Carolina gentleman, one of the pre 
sent time 

He chews tobacco by the pound and spits apon 
the floor, 

If there is not a box of sand bebind the nearest 


door, 

And when he takes his weekly spree he clears a 
mighty track, 

Of everything that beare the shape of whiskey- 
skin, gin and sugar, brandy sour, peach and 
honey, irrepressible cock-tail rum, and 
gum, and luscious apple jack. 

This South Carolina gentleman, one of the pre 
sent time 


He takes to cachre kindly, too, and plays an 


awful hand, 

Especially when those be tricks bis style don’t 
understand, 

And if he wins, why then he stoops to pocket al! 
the stakes, 


Bat if he loses, then he says to the unfortunate 
stranger who has chanced to win “It's my 
opinion you are a cursed abolitionist and 
if you don't leave South Carolina in one 
hour you will be hung like adog” But 
bo offer to pay his loss be makes. 

This South Carolina gentleman one of the pre 
sent time. 


Of course he's all the time in debt to those whe 
credit give, 

Tet manages upon the best the market yields to 
live, 

But if a Northern creditor asks him his bil) to 
heed, 

This bovorable. gentieman instantly draws two 
bowie-knivee and a pistol, dons « blue 
cockade, ond declares that in consequcace 
of the repeated aggressions of the North 
and ite grose violations of the Constitution, 
he feels that it would utterly degrade him 
to pay amy debt whatever, and that in 
fact he has st last determined to secepe. 

Thies South Carolina gentieman, one of the pre 
sent Ume. 


GP A medical journal tells of & man who 
lived five years with a bal) in his bead We 
have known lacies to live twice as long with 





nothing but balls im their beads 


need for young folks to wait until they get 
comperatively rich, before they married, but 
contended that they would be improved by 
having a few difficulties to contend with now, 
and in the outset of life. As for the “ great 
obedience” question, he rested on the philo- 
sophy contained in the following quaint epi 
taph, placed many years ago over the graves 
of a husband and wife, who had lived a long 
and happy life on « system of mutual obe- 
dience :— e 
“They two were so one that none could truly sey 
Which ruled, or whether did obey ; 
He ruled because she would obey, 
And she in 0 ebeying ruled as well as be.” 
Tux Twoveann-Fo.tp Deatu Boms.—Mr. 
Thomas Henry Spencer, of Cincinnati, has 
invented a fearful death-dealing bomb. It 
consists of one large shell, including any num- 
ber of smaller shells, these latter again con- 
taining explosive bullets, &c. The shells are 
separate, not concentric. The fuse will burn 4 
under water, and Mr. Spencer believes that 
he can blow up the Great Eastern whenever 
she needs it, though he has great respect for 
that ship, and hopes he will not be called on 
to make the experiment. We have talked 
with those who have seen the outer shell ex- 
plode, followed by eleven shells within it, 
and Mr. Spencer guarantees that none of them 
can fail to explode, Out of three hundred 
experimenta, not one failed. The inner shells, 
as we hinted, may each contain an explosive 
bullet; in fact, the seven wives going to St. 
Ives, each with seven sacks, &c., were like 
this terrible death-dealer, except in purpose. 
The fuse he asserts to be entirely new, and 
the only one that can be depended on; being 
anew chemical compound of Mr. Spencer's 
invention. He has long been a chemist and 
pyrotecbnist, and bas devoted much attention 
to this subject for fourteen years. 





Ruces ron Hanpiixne Guna—|l. When 
the gun is not charged, always put the ham- 
mer down upon the nipple. It relieves the 
main spring, and preserves its strength. 

2. When you load, bring the hammer to 
half cock, charge the gun, and let the putting 
on of the cap be the last operation. Press it 
down lightly with your fingers, and not’ by 
carrying the hammer down with it. 

3. Never cock the gun until the moment 
before firing. 

4. In all cases, whether alone or in com- 
pany, while hunting, keep the gun at half 
cock, and never, on any account, put the 
hammer down upon the cap 

5. It is better, on setting the gun aside, first 
to discharge it; but if you will or must leave 
it loaded, be sure to leave it at half cock, and 
with the cap plainly to be seen. If then it 
should be accidentally thrown down, it can- 


not be discharged. 


A Go._pen Gun.—W hen lately visiting the 
Tower, and looking at the guns, &c., be- 
neath the shade of the “keep,” I was shown 
@ great gun, which the wardens informed 
me and the other visitors was made of gold 
and other precious metal. 1 was also in- 
formed that the Jews had offered £20,000 for 
it, while twelve inches had been cut off, sent 
to Birmingham, and when melted was found 
to be worth £8,000. I may as well state that 
inscriptions on the gun tell us that it was 
“founded by Muhamed, son of Hamzet A)- 
lah ;” that it was “made by the order of Sul- 
tan Solyman, son of Selim, for an invasion of 
India, in the year of the Hegira, 937" (A. D., 
1580); and that it was “taken at the capture 
of Aden, January, 1839, by the expedition 
under command of Captain H. Smith, C. B., 
of H. M. ship ‘ Voyager.’"— Notes and Queries. 


A Laror Axmwy.—The largest army ever 
collected was that with which Xerxes, the 
King of Persia, invaded Greece in the year 
580, before Christ. It is estimated to have 
numbered 2,500,000 soldiers, with as many 
more camp followers, making the whole host 
5,000,000 human beings. They conquered 
Athens, but only a small remnant of the army 
ever returned to Persia On his way to 
Greece Xerxes took twelve young girls of the 
country through which he was marching, 
and, from the promptings of some barbarian 
superstition, buried them all alive. “The 
whole expedition,” says Abbott, “ was the 
most gigantic crime against the rights and in- 
terests of mankind that human wickedness 
has ever been permitted to perpetrate.” 


SrLvEx Mirrors — A correspondent in Ger- 
many says :—“I had the pleasure, a few days 
since, of seeing my face reflected in some of 
the silver mirrors invented by Liebig, in 
which silver is substituted for quicksilver. 
They throw out such s splendid, clear light, 
that you see yourself from the further end of 
the room with as much distinctness as if you 
were standing close, and when one is newly 
hung up against the wall, it seems like an ad- 
ditional window.” 








G@” Russia's Best Srarrea—The steps 
it has lately taken to assure the United States 





Government of its sympathy and support. 


“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT,” 
OF JEWISH ORIGIN. 


Prom the London Congregational Magazine. 


Very few are at al] aware of the origina) 
form of this nursery legend, or the particu- 
lar subject it was designed to Mlustrate. And 
fewer still would suspect that it was only an 
accommodated and altered translation of an 
ancient parabolical hymn, sung by the Jews, 
at the feast of the passover, and commemora- 
tive of the principa) events in the history of 
that people. Yet such is the fact. 

The original ix in the Chaldean language. 
We here furnish « literal translation of it, 
and add the interpretation, as given by P. N. 
Lebrecht, Leipaie, 1731 :— 


A kid, a kid my father bought, 
For two pieces of money ; 
A kid, a kid. 


Then came the cat, and ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two pleces of money : 

A kid, a kid 


Then came the dog that bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two pieces of money: 
A kid, @ kid. 


Then came the staff, and beat the cog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid 


Then came the fire, and burned the etaff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 


Then came the water, and quenched the dre, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought. 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 


Then came the ox, and drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, | 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 


Then came the butcher and slew the ox, 
That drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two pleces of money: 
A kid, a kid. 


Then came the angel of death and killed the 
butcher, 
That slew the ox, 
That drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 


Then came the Holy one, blessed be He, 
That killed the angel of deatb, 
That killed the butcher, 
That slew the ox, 
That drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two plects of money : 
A kid, a kid 


The following is the interpretation :— 

1. The kid, which was one of the poor 
animals, denotes the Hebrews. The father 
by whom it was purchased, Jehovah, who is 
represented as sustaining this relation to the 
Hebrew nation. The two pieces of money 
signify Moses and Aaron, through whose 
mediation the Hebrews were brought out of 
Egypt 

2. The cat denotes Assyrians, by whom 
the Ten Tribes were carried into captivity. 

3. The dog is symbolica) of the Babylo- 
nians. 

4. The staff signifies the Persians. 

5. The fire indicates the Grecian Empire 
under Alexander the Great. 

6 The water betokens the Romans, or the 
fourth of the great monarchies to whom the 
Jews were subjected. 

7. The ox is a symbol of the Saracens, who 
subdued Palestine, and brought it under the 
caliphate. 

& The butcher that killed the ox denotes 
the crusaders, by whom the Holy Land was 
wrested out of the hands of the Saracens. 

9. The angel of death signifies the Turk- 
ish power, by which the land of Palestine 
was taken from the Franka, and to which it 
is stil] subject. 

10. The commencement of the tenth 
stanza is intended to show that God will take 
signal vengeance on the Turks, 
after whose overthrow the Jews are to be 
restored to their own land, and live under 
the government of their long expected Mes- 
siah. 

Ga It is thought a dangerous thing to 
board a man of war, but we have known, 


mys Prentice, fifty soldiers, each a man of 
wer, boarded by a single landlord—but he 


How “Ssoppy” 18 Mape.— Woollen rags 
are worth $5 and §10 per ton, for 
cloth. Fine black scraps are worth $100 and 
$150 per ton. The shoddy manufactarer 
passes them through » rag machine, which 
tears the rags to wool, and cleans them 
dust. Wher od owen he ly 


It is used largely in felted fabrics. 
in the cloth of a coat will soon 
the cloth, and accumulate between it 
the lining. In New York there are 
“ shoddy” mills, most of them on the North 
River. 


G7" An anecdote of John G. Whittier is 





road, 
Whittier’s friend, who is also a member of the 


Society of Friends, told the poet that he was 
on his way to contract for a lot of oak tim- 
ber, which he knew would be used in build- 
ing the gun-boats at Portsmouth, and asked 
him whether he thought it was exactly in 


thing calculated to decide the question, the 
two arrived at their parting place, when Mr. 
Whittier, shaking his friend's hand, said:— 
‘Moses, if thee does furnish any of that oak 
timber thee spoke of, be sure that it és all 


sound.” 


Crrno._ine.—The large tub hoop made its 
appearance in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
apology was its coolness in summer by ad- 
mitting a free circulation of air. Grainer 
says, “It was no more a petticoat than Dio- 
genes’s tub was his breeches.” Swift says, in 
one of his letters to a friend in Ireland, 
“ Have you got the whalebone petticoat among 
you yet? I hate them; a woman may here 
conceal a moderate gallant under them» 
Henry IV., of France, it is well known, was 
saved from assassination by hiding himself 
under his Queen's (Margaret of Valois’) hoop, 
“Everything, however preposterous,” re- 
marks Mr. James Bruce, “may be made 
useful.” 


Great TRUTH IN A SMALL PARAGRAPH. 
—One secret of the practical failure in after life 
of so many promising young persons is, I ap 
prehend, that they did not learn that a man's 
capacity and success in the world is estima 
ted, not by what he can do, but by what be 
does do. The opposite heresy is, I am sorry 
to believe, early imbibed in most of our semi- 
naries of earning. How the youth of genius, 
real or supposed, is worshipped by his asso- 
ciates, and too often by society also, while 
the more diligent plodder is left in neglect to 
“ work out his own salvation,” as he almost 
infallibly does ! " 


Tux Iste or Man.—The Isle of Man de 
rived its singular name from « femous chief 
who once ruled and possessed the island 
The name of this personage was Mannanal- 
Beg-Mac-y-Sheirr; and the island was conse 
quently called the Isle of Mannanan-Beg- 
Mac-y-Sheirr. But this name being 
the pronouncing capacity of mankind in g& 
neral, it was gradually reduced to its present 
diminutive form; another proof of the ‘2 
dency of human nature to fly from one ¢ 
treme to its opposite. 


A Favurt or tae Aga. —The world is be 
coming a great deal too fond of what you 
cal! excitement and success. Of course tt is 
a good thing fora man to make money bY 
his profession, and a very hard thing whee 
he can't do it,” added Mra Furnival, think- 
ing of the old days. “ But if success in life 
means rampaging about, and never knowing 
what it isto sit quiet over his own fireside, ! 
for one would as soon manage to do without 
it.” —Orley Farr. 

Sricy Wrt.—We overheard rather 000 
one last night at the Museum. Two ge® 
tlemen were looking at some suits of ancient 


armor, 
“For all it is so strong,” said one, “we 











Ew Women should set good example, 
for the men are always following after the 








was a host. 
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NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 


L 


Nothing but leaves. The spirit grieves 
Over a wasted life— 
Bins committed while comscience siept . 
Promises made, bul never kept. 
Hatred, battle and strife. 
Nothing but leaves. 
I. 
Nothing but leaves; no garnered sheaves 
Of life’s thir, ripened grain ; 
Words, idle words, for earnest deeds . 
We sow our sceds—lo! tares and weeds; 
We reap with toil and pain, 
Nothing but leaves. 
III. 
Nothing but leaves. Memory weaves 
No veil to screen the past ; 
As we retrace our weary way, 
Counting each lost and misspen! day, 
We find, sadly at last, 
Nothing but leaves. 
IV. 
And shall we meet the Master so, 
Bearing our withered leaves ' 
The Saviour looks for perfect fruit— 
We stand before Him, humbled, mate, 
Waiting the words he breathes— 
“ Nothing but leaves!" 


THE MYSTERY: 


OR, 


The Recellections of Anne Hereford. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
By rue Avrsor or “Tas Ean.’s Daven- 
Tana,” “ Danzssuny Hoven,” “ Tax 
Rep Covar Fan,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


CONCLUSION. 


servant, to “take that nonsense away.” Upon 
hearing this, Mrs. Penn (breathing no doubt 
a few blessings upon Lizzy,) sat down and 


be given to Mr. Edwin Barley the instant he 
entered. But, as it happened, he did not en- 
ter, until just as Mrs. Penn was being escort- 
ed to his house by the officers. Mr. Edwin 
Barley turned round the corner of the road, 
his gun in one hand and a brace of phea- 
sants in the other, when the vision of Char- 
lotte Delves, marching between two police- 
men, a truck of luggage following, propelled 
by a man in the Chandos livery, met his as- 
tounded sight. 

“What is the meaning of this? what are 
you doing with that lady?” he demanded, in 
« menacing manner, of the two policemen. 

“We have orders, sir, to ece the lady safe- 
ly away from Chandos.” 

“Who gave you those orders” 

“ Mr. Chandos.” 

“IT will make Mr. Chandos eat his orders 
before the day's out,” uttered Mr. Edwin 
Barley, in his passion. 

“Don’t know anything about that, sir,” 
said one of the policemen. “The lady has 
not been behaving on the square, and we 
thought at first she would be given into cus- 
tody. Bat Mr. Chandos considered it over; 

‘and said, as she had been able to effect no 
great harm, he'd let her go.” 

Charlotte looked at him. 
later,” said she. 

The group arrived at Mr. Edwin Barley's 
door. The latter, Charlotte Delves, and the 
luggage went into it, while the officers return- 
ed to Chandos in search of their horses. 

“What's the meaning of all this?” began 
Mr. Edwin Barley to her, as they entered the 
room where breakfast was laid. 

“Tt means that Iam discovered. 
that pass. Have you—” 

“ Stop a bit,” he interrupted, with authori- 

‘ty. “How did it come about? Throngh 
Anne Hereford? Did she find you out?” 

“I cannot tell. Mr. Chandos had those 
men in, and they searched my boxes. But 
he must have made the discovery previously, 
for of course the discovery led to the search. 
He told me that I was a spy, your agent, 
that my name was Charlotte Delves, not 
Mra. Penn, that I had entered the house by 
means of a false character; in short, he ap- 
pears to know all, even about my stopping 
him and startling his horse that night.” 

Mr. Edwin Barley gave vent to a few ugly 
words. 

“I wrote a note to you yesterday evening. 
1 fear you did not get it.” 

“I had no note from you,” returned Mr. 
Elwin Barley. 

“ And it was of such consequence’ | was 
coming round, but Mrs. Chandos stopped me: 
so then I entrusted it to one of the house- 
maids, who must have lost it, for Jenkins 
says what she left with him wax a circular 
of the fashions.” 

“Some folly of the sort was brought in to 
me. What were the contents of the note?” 


“Tl explain 


But let 


“The same that this contains,” she an- 


morning. “ You have been searching 
years after George Heneag:. The last 
weeks, since I have been at Chandos, we 
been straining every nerve to obtain in- 
formation as to his abiding place: what 
should you say, if I tell you that be has been, 
all that time, within our reach—within a few 
yards of us?” 

Mr. Edwin Barley's face twitched with 
emotion. 

“Wwuar do you say?" he asked. 

“Ihave spoken to you of the mysteries of 
that west wing. I could not fathom them; 
but all isclear now. He has been concealed 
there” = __ 

“No!” uttered Mi. Edwin Barley. 

“He isthere yet. My note last night was 
to apprise you of this. Anne Hereford pene- 
trated there yesterday for some purpose of 
her own, and saw him. She told me of the 
man she had seen—'‘an emaciated being, 
bearing a striking resemblance to Mr. Chan- 
dos.’ There's no the description - 
it is George, and they have had him in hiding. 
What shall you do?” 

Mr. Edwin Barley laughed a savage laugh. 
“Do! Now that he is within my clutches! 
Let me get my breakfast.” 

e then you will proceed to the police 
station.” 

“Wrong,” said Mr. Barley. “The first 
thing I shall proceed to the house, and have 
it out with Mr. Harry Chandos. Then for 
the police.” 

“Have what out with him ’” 

“ This ejection of you.” 

“ No,” sald Charlotte Delves, impressively. 
“ Better let well alone. He might hand me 
over to the mercies of the law: he has his 
hold upon me.” 

Mr, Edwin Barley made no reply, but bu- 
sied himeelf with his breakfast, When his 
head was set upon a thing, it was not Char- 
lotte Delves, or anybody else, that could 
turn him. 

Thus it happened that soon after the me- 
lancholy news from India had cir. 
culated from one end of the house to the 
other, Mr. Edwin Barley arrived at it. It 
was Hickens who answered the summons at 
the door. 

“Can I see Lady Chandos?" he impera- 
tively demanded. Though why he should 
have inquired for her was best known to 
himeelf. 

“My lady cannot be seen, sir,” replied 
Hickens, “Sir Harry is within.” For, take 
you notice, that the well-trained servants in 
these aristocratic families, never fail to ac- 
cord the inheritor the title the instant that it 
lapses to him. 

“Who did you say is within?" cried Mr. 
Edwin Barley, pricking up his ears. 

“Bir Harry Chandos.” 

“ Sir Harry !” repeated Mr. Edwin Barley. 
“ What do you mean by calling him that ’” 
“I call him nothing but what's right, sir. 
He is Sir Harry, unfortunately: that is, un- 
fortunately for poor Bir Thomas. News 
came this morning, sir, that he had been kill- 
ed in battle.” 

“ Bad news, that. He was the best of the 
lot. But Mr. Harry Chandos does not take 
the title, my man.” 

“Oh, dear, yes, sir. 
Chandos.” 

“T tell you no,” returned Mr. Barley, with 
a scornful smile. “It is not he who comes 
into the title; he is no more Sir Harry Chan- 
dos than I am.” 

“Did you want him, sir?” inquired Hick- 
ena, declining to pursue the controversy. 

“Ido. I would have preferred to sce my 
lady.” 

“Quite out of the question, sir,” replied 
Hickens, shaking his head, as he conducted 
Mr. Edwin Barley to the state drawing- 
room. 

Sir Harry went to him. He was standing 
before one of the windows, his thumbs in the 
button-holes of his waistcoat. He wheeled 
round when Sir Harry entered. 

“Good morning, Mr. Chandos. You have 
been treating a lady most shamefully. As 
she is a connection of mine, I must demand 
an explanation. I allude to Mrs, Penn,” Mr. 
Edwin Barley continued. “She was engaged 
by Lady Chandos, engaged as a lady, and 
you bave turned her out like a menial.” 

Sir Harry stared at the man; he could 
scarcely believe his own cara. 

“T am astounded,” he uttered, “ astounded 
at your cool impudence. You are not wel- 
come in this house, Mr. Edwin Barley, and I 
cannot conceive how you dared to come.” 

“The explanation, sir. Fine words will 
not help you to shuffle out of it.” 

“ You will obtain no explanation from me; 
you can apply to Charlotte Delves for that. 
I am disgusted at the treachery of the whole 
affair, and will not condescend to meddle 
farther ‘with it.” 

“ Treachery " echoed Mr. Edwin Barley, a 
suppressed laugh upon his face. 

“Treachery; on your part and on hers. 
Foul, despicable treachery But it has not 
availed you.” 

“T want the explanation,” 
turned Mr. Edwin Barley. 

“Very well,” said Sir Harry, speaking with 
decision, “as you insist, you shal! have it. 
But not from me. I was willing to overlook 
the affair—nv damage, as I say, being done, 
and it being altogether a dirty affair to soil 
one’s hands with—but as you are pressing, 
you can receive the explanation from the 
police. To enable them to afford it, bow 
ever, it will be necessary that I prefer my 
charge against Charlotte Delves, alias Penn, 
and give her in charge.” 

“Ia charge’ foamed Mr. Edwin Barley, 
who wes turning yellow. “You have mo 
pretext.” 

“I'll find the pretext,” returned Sir Harry. 
“Entering houses by means of a false cha- 
racter, and the rifling desks of money and 
letters, are two offences sharply cognizable 
by law. I: is the only way in which you can 
get from me the explanation you desire; the 
police will giadly take the lady and her of- 
fences in charge. I believe | disappointed 
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HOUSE OF DETENTION IN WASHINGTON 
FOR WOMEN UNDER ARREST FOR TREASON. 





have assigned for the females, whose active 
complicity with the rebels has compelled the 
Government to place them under restraiat, ie | 


dence of Mrs. Greenhow, but it is now her 
prison, since she is considered as one of the 
most malignant of Secessionista) In addition 
to its once fair hostess, there are Mrs. Phil- 
lips, whose husband is the gentleman alluded 
to by Mr. Russell of the London Timea, as 
sorting letters in the Washington City Post 
Office to send to his Secession friends—hber 


The house which the Federal authorities | ; 


though the Southern Conspirators had cought 
to degrade the sanctity of the sex by convert 
ing them iato spica, intriguantes and traitors 
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“The police will soon be called upon to 
take charge of a worse offence than those 
trifles,” cried Mr. Edwin Barley, savagely, 
whose temper was betraying him into an 
that he would cautiously have con- 
cealed at a calmer moment. “A criminal, 
under ban of the law for a dark crime, is not 
a hundred miles off.” 

“You allude to my brother, Mr. Edwin 
Barfey.” 

The words took Mr. Barley by surprise. 
Was it possible that Harry Chandos should 
acknowledge the proximity of his brother? 
He began to fear that the latter had made 
his escape again; he clenched his handa, 
and a dreadful expression of baffled rage arose 
to his face. 

“He shan't elude me; no, 1 swear he 
shan’t. I have waited for yeare—for years, 
Harry Chandos, to catch him upon English 
ground. That he is on it now,I know. I 
know that you have had him here in hiding; 
in the west wing. He may have escaped 
again, but he cannot have got far, and I'll set 
every telegraph to work; I'l! set all the po- 
lice in motion, but what I'll have him 
caught. The worst criminal ever let loose 
upon earth, is George Chandos. In an hour's 
time from this, you sbal) find your house 
filled with policemen, searching its every 
nook and corner.” 

“ Where will be the use of that, if—as you 
appear to assume—he has made his escape 
from it?” calmly asked Sir Harry. 

“They'll let you know the use,” retorted 
Mr. Edwin Barley. 

“I think—to save you and the police 
useless trouble—you had better pay a per- 
sonal visit to my brother,” said Sir Harry 
“You have rightly said that he bas been in 
hiding in the west wing ; he is there stil).” 

“Your brother!—George’” uttered Mr. 
Edwin Barley, perfectly confounded at the 
avowal, and suapecting some trick. 

“My brother George,” was the quiet an 
“Did you think I was speaking of 


i 


swer. 
Sir Thomas’ Hie, poor fellow, is no longer 
in existence.” 

“ And your servant would have made out 


to me that it is you who succeeded Ww the 
title! I told him better,” ancered Mr. Edwin 
Barley 

“I do sucered w it 
wish Thomas had lived w bear it to « green 
old age.” 

“ Let me advise you not to assume too mach, 
Harry Chandos, or it may chance that you 
wil! render yourself the laughing-stock of the 
civilized world. George Chandos is a fugitive 
criminal, and the title most remain in abey- 
ance, you, at anyrale, can possess no claim 
to it; he would inherit before you, though 
he has committed murder.” 

“This is waste of time,’ 


more’s the pity I 


rejoined Sir 


Harry. “Will you pay @ voit to Lhe weat 
wing ?” 

“For what purpose’ Yet ure jooling 
me™ 

“I told you We purty lo see my 


brother, George.” 

Sir Harry crossed the hal) to ascend the 
staire. Mr. Edwin Barley slos!y fol'owed 
him, doubt in his step, defiance in his face. 
That he was thoronghly perplexed, is saying 
little ; it is probable he feared some plot, some 
ambush. Al) these poruculars I lex nt later, 
Stay, though; I ought not to haye suid he 
Seared some plot; but, that he suspe ed some, 
Mr. Edwin Barley feared nothing on the face 
of the earth; in those few days th: | «pent 
st his house, years ago, 1 beard bin: ner say 
that he feared neither man nor devil. 

Sir Harry tapped at the door of th: 
wing, and it was ane sered by Hill. Seeing 
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them this morning, by not giving them the 





swered, catching up the one she bad written 


job.” 


| @etranger, she would have barred it agen, 





but Sir Harry put her aside with calm au- 
thority, and entered one of the rooma. On 
the bed, laid out in his shroud, sleeping the 
peacefal sleep of death, was the emaciated 
form of George Heneage Chandos. 

Mr. Edwin Barley stood and gazed upon 
him; and the perspiration broke out on his 
forehead. 

* By heaven! he has escaped me |” 

“ He has escaped all the foes of this world,” 
answered Sir Harry, lowly and reverently. 
“You perceive now, Mr. Edwin Barley, that 
were you to bring the whole police force of 
the county here, they would only have the 
trouble of going back again for their pains. 
He is at rest from persecution, and we are at 
rest from suspense and anxiety.” 

“It has destroyed my life's aim,” uttered 
Mr. Edwin Barley. 

“And, with it, your thirst for revenge. 
When a man pursues another with the ma- 
lignant hatred that you have him, it is not 
often that that hatred is allowed to be grati 
fled.” 

“ He did commit the murder.” 

“T have no doubt he did. And he has paid 
for it: the banned life which he has been 
obliged to lead has been punishment in full. 
But was that the motive of your pursuing 
him ?” 

Sir Harry spoke pointedly, and fixed his 
eyes on the face of Mr. Edwin Barley: the 
latter never lifted his gaze from the corpre. 
Sir Harry continued in a low tone 

“Of other crime he was innocent. He did 
not injure you; there may have been some 
folly ; there was no sin. You have been un 
reasonably vindictive.” 

“As things have turned out, the game is 
yours, Sir Harry,” said Mr. Edwin Barley, 
who was too much aman of the world to 
persist in denying him the title, now that he 
found it was beyond dispute his, “ For my 
actions I am accountable to none; and were 
the time to come over again, I should do as I 
have done.” 

“Has your wife's will ever been found *” 
abruptly demanded Sir Harry 

The yellow face of Mr. Edwin Barley ture 
ed of a green shade. 

“What is that to you’ he 
equal abruptness 

“ Litde, indeed. And | should not have 
inentioned it, but that l would call to your 
mind the fact that there are others in the 
world as capable of error, not to say crime, 
ae was poor George Chandos 


asked, with 


“ Do you cast « reflection upon me *" ferce- 
ly cried Mr. Edwin Barley 

“You may take it to yourself or not, just 
as you please, It was a paliry sum to run 
a risk for, whoever was guilty of the ab- 
straction ; and no blessing ever yet attended 
one who robbed the orphan.” 

“You would wish me tw make a merit of 
generosity, and give your protege, Miss Anne 
Hereford, « present of the money, sneered 
Mr. Edwin Barley 

“ By no means,” hastily replied Sir Harry 
“ Mias Hereford’s future position in life will 
prectude her feeling the want of it No I 
mentioned it from a motive of my own, as I 


told you: I hold my opinion upon the point, 
strongly.” 

Mr. Edwin Barley turned w leave the 
room: he was getting the worstof it| Sir 


Harry followed him down the stairs 

“ You will consider the point as to whether 
I shall give Charlotte Delves into custody,’ 
Sir Harry said t him: “it shall be as you 
please. Hickens,”"—for at thal moment the 
butler was crossing the hall—" show Mr kd 
‘in Barley to the door.” 

And Mr. Edwin Barley passed out at the 


| dour, vouchsafing no farewell greeting. He 


“To whom else should I speak? How 


dare you presume to entangle Sir Harry 
Obandos ?” 


“ You have; you know you have,” she sald, ; 

the reins to her temper. “I am aware 

w it has gone on daring my absence; you 
heave been with him continually, thrusting 
yourself into bis presence: I can see lt. And 
mow he leas eager for tt as you are. Is it 
fitting that you, a dependent governess, 
7 cast your covetous eye upon a Chan- 

My heart was beginning to beat. What 
was I to say or do under the attack? Oh, 
where was Harry to defend me ? 

“ Why did you leave me here?” I said. 

“Leave you here! Because it suited my 
convenience. But I left you here as a depen- 
dent, a servant; I did not expect you to put 
yourself ons level with my brother, or to 
make yourself his associate, Neither would 
you have done it, had you not been lost to all 
sense of —" 

“Stay, Madame de Mellissie. I beg you to 
reflect a little before you reproach me, To 
any one but you I would not stoop to defend 
myself, You say I have thrust myself into 
your brother's way—" 

“Bo you have,” she interrupted. “Can 
you deny that you have been forever with 
him f" 

“We have been together very much in 
deed.” 

“And you can sit there, with your face of 
brass, and avow it to me!” 

“T avow it beranse it is the truth, My 
conscience is clear, Madame de Mellissle; I 
can charge inyeself with nothing wrong; not 
an action, not a movement unbecoming a 
lady. You accuse me of being much with 
your brother, and J say that It is correct ; but 
where was the help for it ’” 

“The help !" she disdainfully echoed. 

“ Yea, the help. This, the oak parlor, waa 
the general sitting room ; no other was shown 
to me for my use; was it my fault that Mr. 
Chandos aleo made it Lis tf" 

“I don't care,” she intemperately rejoined. 
“T say that had you not been lost to all sense 
of decency, you would have kept yourself 
from hia notice.” 

I compressed my lips: my temper was get 
ting up also, Surely the reproach cast on 
me was undeserved; | had not purposely 
thrown myself into the way of Mr. Chan 
don. 

“To me, there appears to be an under 
standing between you,” she went on. “It 
will bring you no good, Anne Hereford 
When gentlemen of high family stoop to fm 
millarity with girls beneath them, we all 
know what it is done for, and what is wo 
often the result. You will do well wo remove 
yourself out of my brother's house thin day 
In fact I shall insist upon it” 

“To whom are you speaking, Emily, in that 
extraordinary tone?” demanded a yoice be 
hiod us 

And we both turned to behold Sir Hagry 
Chandon. 

“Lam speaking t Anne Hereford,” she 
boldly answered. “Giving her a summary 
warning of ejection from the house. You 
and she have been together rather too 
long |" 

“You might bave moderated your words, 
had you known to whom you were offering 
a gratuitous insult,” he calmly said. “ Shall Tl 
inform you?" 

She turned quickly to him, aa if unable to 
comprehend his meaning 

“ You are dealing in riddies,” she observed 
“T apoke to Anne Hereford.” 

“Yea. To the future Lady Chandos.” 

The crimson color flashed into her beautiful 
face 

“Ser Harry!" she haughtily ejaculated 

© Therefore T must insist that you treat Mise 
Hereford with all due courtesy, otherwise it 
may be expedient that somebody else leave the 
Louse, instead of her,” he quietly said)“ She 
has promised to be my wife, Emily” 

“Are you mad, Harry 

“ Perfectly sane, | hope.” 

* It cannot be your intention to marry Aer ’ 
low can you think, so to degrade yourself’ 

‘Degrade myself he repeated, looking 
full at his sister 


“ Degradation to its very depth Who ia 
she’ A governess, a” 
“Don't go op, Emily) you labor under a 


misapprehension if you deem her beneath 
me. She is my equal in every way, and 
Her father and ours— though she 
does not know it-- were friends ip early life. 
He was Colonel Thomas Hereford and the 
| daughter of Colonel Hereford is surely no | 


yours alse 





unequal match for a Chandos. 


“T shall go and acquaint mamma,” she 
cried, the angry fusb not yet faded from her 





| features 

| “ Mamma knows it already,” said Sir Harry 

te And ws ready and willing to welcome Anne 

j a» her future daughter-in-law.” 

| “ Was your father Colonel Hereford ”” she 
asked me, afler « pause, 

| “I thought you had known that he waa, 

| Madame de Mellissie.” 


“Then what took you out as governess? 
You were educated for one, teo [” 

“ Heranse be died poor; and not sufficient 
provision was let fr ma My mother 


thought — 
“ Who was your mother !—of what family ”* 
the interrupted. 


“Have you fixed on your wife?” she re- 
sumed, drawing « deep breath. 

“ This young lady will be my wifs,” he an- 
awerpd, drawing me forward, and holding 
me by his side. 

She looked at us alternately, her cheeks’ 
color varying. ‘ 

“I thought Lady Uhandos was here,” she 

wald. 


“Not Bhe is in the west wing.” 

“Oh, I am afraid to go there sow! | never 
saw anybody dead. I was almost afraid to 
come down the stairs alone; and now | am 
afraid to go up again.” 

“Do you wish to go Pf” ashed Sir Harry. 

“Yea I wish to go back to my rooms.” 

“Allow ma to take care of you thither,” 
sald Bir Harry, holding out his arm. And 
they left together. 

I had « fire in my bed-room that night, aad 
went up to bed early, leaving Lady Ghandos, 
Bir Harry, and Mr. Lake im the oak parior. 
The latter had been away all day; but came 
back at eight o'clock. Over this fire, mine, 
a bright, blazing, beautiful Gre, as befitted « 
dull house, | sat late; reading, musing, half 
dreaming. The clock strack twelve, and «till 


1 sat vo. 
For half an hour, or so, Then | rose and 


stretched myself, and slipped off my slippers 
for » moment, for they were burning hot 
with the fire, and burnt my feet. “If I am to 
have any sleep to-night,” I sald to myeell, “1 
had better undress.” 

I wondered what sortof a night it waa 
There had been indications of anow in the 
evening, and I drew the Reavy wiedew eur. 
tain back, to take a view outaide, “No fear 
of seeing « ghost now,” I two boastfully ut 


tered, 
I thought I should have fainted I pearly 


dropped on the floor with startled alarm 
There waa no ghost, it is true; but, emerging 
from the avenue to open apace, advancing at 
a snail's pace, as if it cared pot to alarm 
sleepers with ita echoes, advancing, as it 
seemed, upon me, came a great black, dismal 
thing, savoring of the dead. A hearse « 
hearse without ita plumes, driven by « man 
in a long black cloak 

For « moment | believed it was « phan 
tom. I rubbed my eyes, and looked, and 
rubbed again, doubting what spectral vision 
was obscuring them. Bat no, it was too real, 
too palpable. On it came, and halted before 
the entrance door 

} nat down to hold my beating heart sure 
never were enacted night alarma like those I 
had encountered at Chandos! And, while I 
sat, muffled sounds, as of measured footateps 
bearing a burden, smote upon my ear from 
the corridor 

I listened till they bad passed my door, and 
then silently drew it an inch ope De not 
atiribute it I de 
clare that 1 wae impelled to it by fear I felt 
perfectly sick with fright, with superstitious 
dread = sand the truth, of what it all really 
meant, never crossed my brain for a moment 


unjustifiable cartoeaty 


They had gained the head of the stairs and 


were stopping there, apparently he utating 
how beatt get down Four of them, and 
they bore a coffin on their shoulders covered 
with black cloth Sir Harry Chandos, Mr 
Lake, Hickens, and the working mao with 
the twofoot rule whem | had seen in the 


morrming Be’ that waa it! the unhappy 
George Chandos was being removed from the 
hous in secret y 

I could net see, for the hearse was right 
underneath my window, but I heard the 
sounds as they put in the coffin, after they 
had got it safely down, And then the great 
black thing turned and drove away «gain 
With ils covert stepa, one who luke d like Mr 
Lake seated by the coachman, an! the work 
man departing un foot I heard his whistle 
as he strode dowa the avenue it was the 
ame tune asthat in the morning. And I 
heard Sir Harry and Hickens come in and 
bar the door I crept, shivering, into bed 
time I did : 

“Were you disturbed ip the aight?” Sir 
Harry asked me in the morning. 

“1 was not gone w bed,” | murmured 

“ Then you heard--perhaps saw 
“ Beth.” 


It was obliged w ba done: it would not 


have suited for the funeral wo take place from 


Chandos; the place round about would have 
been up in arms He is taken to Lake's, poor 
fellow’ and will be buried from thence on 


Saturday.” 


“But is not Mr. Lake's residence at a dis 


tance *” 


Sir Harry nodded 
“It would be conveyed by rail. That 
bear@ was only going a» far as the station.” 
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“1 have heard of the Carewa,” she nodded. 
“And now, where shall you reside until the 
wedding! That must be the nest considers 
it would be out of all precedent, you 


had pot given a glance to plane and ways 
and means I looked up in consternation 

“ Have you no relatives " she contisved 

“ None in the world.” 

Poor Mra Hemeon, my last remaining one, 
had been dead two years 

“Then what on earth shall you do’ 

“Do not trouble yourselves for nothing,” 
spoke Sir Harry, from his seat at « distance 
“It all arranged. My mother requires « 
change befure settling hereeif with Ethel at 
Heneage Grange, and has decided w pase a 
few months at the ena side, She takes Anne 
with her.” 

“And youT” asked Emily 
Tl go to the eva aide too.” 

“Oh, 1 remain at Chandos The house 
rej vires altering and embellishing, and I must 
May w saperintend it It has been « gloomy 
house long enough, but I hope it will be 
cheerful in future We have been glad to 
keep workmen oat of ft, bet things are alter 
ed now.” : 

Two visitor: came that morning © Chan 
dus. Mr. Dexter was one-—though it may 
mt be right to style him a visitor ; and be did 
not way Ove minutes, The purport of bis 
call was to acquaint Sir Harry that Mr Ed. 
win Harley had quitted the house and abut it 
ap sending in « sotice that he should resign 
i at a twelvemonth’s end, a the lease em 
powered him to do 

“ Lefi, has be?" cried Sir Harry 

“Gone clean away, bag and baggage, Mir 
Harry And the farnitare—it was only hired, 
you may remember—is to be removed out of 
Klomorrow A pretty good sign he never 
means to come back again. A strange whim, 
tw be red-hot for a place, and take it, and 
then not stop in it” 

“Joy go with him, Deater.” cried Sir 
Harry 

The other visitor was Monsieur Alfred de 
Mellinsie—looking very iL Of course, he 


“For I think 


had come after hie wife. A aumewhet ctommyp | nok 


mom veew ensved between them bat she 
gpoke like one accustomed to have things her 
own way, and he appeared rather meek bx 

side ber He had arrived with the view of 
taking her back to France. she vowed and 
protested that she was not going home yet 
awhile that all the steamers plying bet ween 
the two countries should aot drag ber, her 
mamma was about to spend some time at 
Brighton or Scarborough, or some one of the 
watering places, and it was arranged that she 
Hereford and Ethel should ac 

ounpany her and accompany her she 


and Anne 


Pree 

I wondered whether Eeaily meant thir in 
earnest bot it proved she did A day or 
two's sojourn, and then M. de Melliasle went 
home without her fle inquired when she 
would follow. She could not say, Was her 
answer, but ashe should be sure to stop for 
Harry's marriage 

Very early on the following Saturday morn 
ing, before any of ue were up, Sir Marry 
Chandos went away by the train, and late at 
night be returned 
dm poet mourning, and we knew he had been 
filo wing the remains of Goorge to their last 
bome 


Ile was dressed in the 





On the Monday we quitted Chandos 

The winter and the early spring had pas 
ed, and it was e brilliant day, bordering upon 
summer, when I saw Chandos again 
in Harry's carriage then, Lady Chandos For 
8 whole month T had been his dear wife, and 
bow We were nearing our bappy home, I 
saw it as we rounded the avenuc, | saw its 
gay. light appearance, so different from its 
former gloom ; I saw the servants, with their 
glad faces of greeting assembled to weloome 
wa The tears rained over my faoe, and Harry 
tured to mer 

“My darling, what is grieving you '” 

“Joy, 1 think, There is a promise of so 
much happiness that I cannot realize it, can 
pot believe in it My past life has been all 
loneliness, I may say, all sorrow; can you 
wonder, Harry, that I doubt the blessings now 
ia store 

“ Anne,” he gravely said, “TI thought you, 
of all people, bad faith in Go” 

“Eotire faith” 

“And who, but He, has sent these bless 
ings? We have neither of us been hapny — 
You have worked, and I have suffered , bui | 
believe we neither of us jost our trust ip God. 
Let us ust Him sill.” 

“ Por ever and for ever,” I murmured, w 
he clasped me to him. “God be praised for 
His great and many blessings ' 

{Tax Exp | 
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ta” Bere — The Baron of Beriepe~h bas bad 
colonics in his apiary which increased eleven 
pounds in weight in one day. Mr. Kader, of 
Mayence, had one which increased twenty. 
ome pounds, and the Rev. Mr. Sicin, of the 
same place, one which increased twenty<cigh! 2 serwus calm of care aad aniuty, for as | forcementa 
pounds s day — lie Jewrnal. 


THE SIEGE OF LEXINGTON. 


‘Twe Svnaeren ov Cot. Moeistoax—Par 
TCULANS oF THR 1 


On Sunday, ist, the Irish ’ 
Col, James A. M whe tum Garth ¢ 


Lexingtos on Monday, Rept , and found 
the attack by the enemy, under Gen. Price, 
threatening. No time was lost 


Midwe 
built for a ox age and alwut this « small 
breastwork hed already been begun 

By Col, Maltigan’s orders this was extend 
od, and the troops eet about the construction 
of an earthwork ton feet in beight, with « 
ditch eight feet in width, enclosing lores 
area ble of containing « force of 10 
mea ‘The army train, consisting of numerous 
mule teama, ik mules to a team, was brow 
within thin The supply of entrench 
tools being inadequate, « yw 
was made through both towne, every de- 
scription of suitable or available im 

. The work war 1 with 

great vigor, the heavy muscle of the brigade 
tel well as the brave fellows toiled in the 
trenc This went on for three days, or 
until Thursday, the 12th, at which time the 

ution of the works assigned to the Irish 
= was well advanced, that of the Home 


Guard being still weak on the west or New 
lex ; 

or it should be said in advance 
that it has considered @ moat im 


portant 

point by the confederate forces, and their 

for its capture and occupan 
abundantly declare this, Among other proc 
that it was « coveted prize, was the fact that 
Cilaib Jackson and his legislature had been 
in session there as late as only the week 
vious to the arrival of Col, Mulligan, hol ing 
their session in the court house, whence Clal 
falmipated a proclamation counter to that of 
Gen Fremont. When thie worthy body pru 
dently retired before the Union troops, they 
did so in such haste that eight hundred thou 
sand dollars ia gold coin, and the state seals 
left in the vaults of the bank, fell into the 
hands of Col, Peabody 

The college bul within the fortifica 
thon, became Col Molligan'+ headquarters.— 
The magazine and treasure were stored in the 
cellar and suitably protected. The hospital 
of our troops was located just outside the en 
trenchmenta in a northwesterly direction.— 
The river at that point is about half a mile 
wide, and about half a mile distant from the 
fortifications The bluff there is high and 
abrupt, the steamboat landing being at New 
Lexington, 

Afier these several days of anx.ous watch 
ing and unremitting toil by the little foree, on 
the aflernoon of Thuraday, the 12th inst, 
scouts and advanced pickets driven in re 
ported the near approach of the rebela At 
this time Col. Mulligan had a garter of his 
anall artillery in readiness fe had only 
six brass pieces and two ty having 





no shell the laiter were usctess.  ploces 
wo the Kansas City compeny, and 
were worked by them splendidly, The cavalry 
company had only their side arma and pix 
tola, and having no carbines or rifle pF one 
nothing at long roge 

Several mines were laid in front of our en 
trepchments by our men 

The attack on Thursday, the 12th, was led 
by General Rains in person, with a battery of 
nine pieces of artilicry on the angle least pre 
pared to resist the assault The enemy wer 
repulsed with beavy lows In the fight com 
panies 1, Captain Fiizgerald, K, Captain John 
Quirk, and G, Captain Phillips, did gallant 
eer Vv low 
As stated, the hospital had been located on 
the bank below the new town, and contained 
about twenty four patients The attacking 
mrty did mot spare or respect this building 
hey were met by the Montgomery Guarda, 
Capt. Gleeson, who made « brave resistance, 
but were driven back, with the loss of 25 of 
their men killed and wounded Capt Glee 
son was shot through the jaw and badly | 
wounded. The gallant Montgomery made 
many of the Texao» bite the dust This fight 
Wae very flees Some of the «ick were ac 
tually ba yvoneted of sabred in theiroote Rew 
Father Kutler, an esteemed Catholic clergy 
man of this city, and the chaplain of the Lriah 
brigade, was wounded in the forehead by a 
ball which passed acrom ii, laying open the 
skin He was taker prisoner, as was alao Dr 
Winer, surgeon of the brigade thus depriving 
the regiment of the valuable services of both, 
during Ube dath and Uying Gays Unat follow 
ed, preceding the surrender 
The insur of the 12th warned the enemy 








| Morning & Dew system of approachern 


1 was | mooured the whole region for ite staple, hemp 


that they had a task before them which was 
no sary one, and they commenced on Friday 
They | 


in bales These were thoroughly wetted, as 
a safeguard against red-hot abet, and then 
skillfully used to mask the batteries of the 
rebels, and rolled forward as Urey usade their 
adv ance 

The fight went on thos for several days, the 
enemy bringing more of their artillery into 
action. Fuiiowing the skirmish of Thursday, | 
Mulligan ordered a portion of Use old town 
@8 Lbe east to be burned to prevent the rebcls 
from gaining therefrom the advantage of 
shelter. Meanwhile the little garrison, already 
wora by labor on the entrenchmenta, began 
to ook eagerly for the comming « reiniorce 
Menta 

On the 10th, Col Malligan had sent Lieut 
Rains, of company K, of the brigade, with a 
equad of twelve men on the steamer Sunahine, 
to Jefferson (ity, 160 miles ey 
the necessity for reinforeementa F males 
below the Sunshine was captured, bs | Rains 
and his men brought back to New Lexington 
and kxiged as prisuners in Ube old fair ground 
Other messengers were sent off w guard 


On Wednesday, the |7th, an evil, from the 
first apprebended, fel) upon Col. 
command They were cut off fromm the . 
water gare wut. he 

interv came ¢ 
phew ped 
be stated of 
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Capt. Bim of the Karl Rifles, called 
Colonel M ee 
ker's action instantly, and the J 
Guard, Captain McDermott, of Detroit, were 
newt to take down that , which was done. 
The heaviest part of the fight of the day fol- 
lowed in a charge u the nearest 
of the enemy, the incis cavalry 


severe! 
The = Guarda then left the outer work 
and retreated within the line of the inner 
entrenchments, about the college 
to fight ~~ and here again 

the white this Um 
the fortifications, when the fire of the enemy 
slackened and ceased. Under 
affairs Col, Mulligan, calling ~~ into 
council, decided to capitulate, Capt. 
McDermott went out to the enemy's lines 
with a handkerchief tied to a ramrod, and a 
parley took place. Major Moore of the bri- 

was sent to Gen. Price's ——— 
at New Lexington, t© know the terms 
capi ‘ hese «were made uncondl- 
tional, the officers to be retained as prisoners 
of war, the men to be allowed to ¢ rt with 
their personal property, surren their 
arms and accoutrements. 

Reluctantly this was aceeded to, and the 
surrender took place. At4 IP. M. on Satur- 
day the Federal forces having laid down thelr 
arma, were marched out of the entrench- 
ments to the tune of “ Dixie,” played by the 
rebel bands They left behind them their 
arms and = asecoutrements, peeing only 
their clothing. The boys of the brigade, 
many of them, wept to leave behind their 
colors, each company in the brigade having 
ft own standard, presented to it’ by thetr 
friends, At the surrender the muster rolls of 
the companies were taken to Gen. Price's 
headquarters, the list of officers made out, and 
these ordered to report themselves as pri- 
soners of war 

The scenes ai the capitulation were ex- 
Col. Mulligan shed teara The 








against the failure of any one. 
The enemy were iu sufficient fore te throw 

out parties to in the Federal troops en 

route for the relief of Col. Mulligan. Thus, a 


traomlipary 
men threw themselves upon the ground, 
raved and stormed in well nigh frenzy, de- 
manding to be led out again, and “ finish the 
thing " In Col. Marshall's cavalry regiment 
the feeling was equally great. Much havoc 
had already been done among their horses 
during the siege, and but little more than 
half of them remained. Numbers of the 
privates actually shot their horses dead on 
the spot, unwilling that their companions in 
the campaign should now fall inte the ene- 
my's handea 

The privates, numbering some 1,500 strong, 
were first made to take the oath not to serve 
against the confederate states, when they 
were put across the river, and in charge of 
Gen, Rains marched on Saturday night to 
Richmond, 16 miles, whence on Sunday they 
marched to Hamilton, a station on the Han 
nibal and St. Joseph railroad, where they 
were declared free to go where they 
pleased 

While on this march they experienced yx 
nerous and humane treatment, both from 
(ieneral Hains and from the residents along 
the route, such is the statement of several of 
ourmen. Gen. Rains ordered an entire flock 
of aheep to be given to them, and there was 
no time lost in apportionment or appropria- 
tion. The inhabitants also liberally gave them 
provisions Wagons were provided for those 
unable to walk, either from wounds or fatigde, 
and the whole party thus came through with 
extraordinary expedition 

Word was sent to Gen Prentias, at Quincy, 
and means of Lransportation provided by 
which the men were brought down to Quin- 
cy, where they arrived on Monday here 
were with the force only eight women, Col, 
Mulligan and severnl of his officers having 
left their wives at Jefferson City. : 

The prisoners will be taken to Springtleld 
and held for eachange, rank for ran “laib, 
Jackson came into Lexington on Saturday, it 
is reportes!, bringing his travelling legislature 
with bim 

We bave thos bastily thrown together the 
main features of the protracted defence of 
Lexington, without detail, and almost with 
out touching upon the question of lose That 
of the enemy is variously catimated at from 
1,000 to 2000 killed and wounded, and on 
the side of the Union troops from 300 to 500, 
Of our men 140 were left in the hoepital at 
Lexington. A fall list of killed and wound. 
ed must be awaited 

Col Mulligan was wounded on the last day 
of the fight by a ball through the calf of the 
lew, and « flesh wound on the night arm from 
a grape shet) Col. Marshall is wounded, a 
ball baving struck him in the chest, inflicting 
aserions wound. Among the lanfented dead 
is Col. White, of St. Louis, of the Missouri 
Rightb, « gallant officer, who did his duty 
nobdiy, and was mortally wounded in the last 
day's fight 

The incid: nt- of the eventful week so sadly 
terminated would fill a volume if written out 
In one charge on the enemy's battery our 
boys captured a flag which one of our in- 


detach went 5.000 strong metand turned back i formants assures us will be brought to this 


1,500 jowa troops from Richmond, sixteen , ° 
| males frum the river, hey retreating, it is re 


. to St Joseph Our informant sy 


ty 
The inhabitants of Quincy tutmed out in 
generous style to recetve and refresh the 


vorted 
— canponsding was heard at a distance, | Worn ind weary soldicra An immense store 


severe! times by them in various directions | ot pres 


from Leatngion, witch they underetoud bbe 





encounter beiween the enemy apd hese re 


bef paruce 
The situsuon of the Union troops grew} 
j tom, are both greatly eangyerated. Not over 


more desperaic as day aller day 


Wathio their line were picketed about the | 180 were lost on 
wagons and trains a large number of borees than WO on the rebels side. 
| and mules, early three thousand in all, now | forced w give up for want of water and rein- 


}aympatiy was lacking 


isons awaited their arrival at that 
d ne word or token of weloome and 
Chicago Tribune 
The M meour! Dk Ducral sass - The loss ou 
the rebel sice and Mullyan's loss, at Lexing 


cily,a 


Mulligau's side, nor more 
Mulligan was 


He hed no vinegar, as reported 


abot and she! plunged among Ubes, many of | in thc Republican 
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since the battle of 
Bull Run, and the retreat of the Unionists to 
their entrenchments, They are not yet in a 
podtion to assume an offensive The 
rebels have been equally motionless in front 
of the Potomac. Washington has had another 


a bey it is not too much to say that it will 
soon be a vast entrenched camp, defended by 
earthworks, and 
abattis and south, with the 
the midst of it, which, if 


perly may bid defiance to 
a regular attack, and decisive 


over the co army. I have just returned 
from an ex visit of the and from 
ashort run into Maryland, of which I must 


defer the = . till gly I pd the 
camps on t ytomac in yv order. 
The works are of the very Socks Seoestpttos 
of field defi and on the north side the 
cauay fo 0h, week teeming @ cheie of sedeubts 
on heights from the rear of Georgetown 
round towards the Baltimore railway, This 
enormous series of entrenchments will re- 
ga os pe force to pone and cover 
t, and a troops are coming 
in, they do not as yet arrive in sufficient force 
to do all that will be required.” 


-_ 


SHARP SHOOTING. 

A commepan tens of the Boston Traveller 
gives the following account of a little battle 
of words in Battimore :— 

“Our officers and soldiers did not always 
bear contumely in silence, though they could 
not strike down their tormentors when these 
were women and children. Sometimes they 
anewered such scoffs with fitting words, ‘Are 
you «a Massachusetts soldier?’ said a woman, 
elegantly «dressed, and doubtless deemed a 
lady in Baltimore. ‘lam, madam,’ was the 
courteous anawer of the officer of our regi- 
ment thus addressed. ‘Well, thank God, my 
husband is in the Southern army, ready to 
kill such hirelings as you.’ ‘Do you not miss 
him, madam? said the officer, ‘Oh, yea, | 
miss him a good deal.’ * Very well, madam, 
we are going South in afew days, and will 
Ww to find him and bring him back here with 
his companions.’ You ought to have seen 
how ap she was! ‘You are from that 
miserable Boston, I suppose,’ she said, ‘ where 
there is nothing but mob law, and they burn 
ed down the Ursuline Convent—the Puritan 
bigots’ ‘Som such thing did happen in 
Charlestown, many years ago, when } was a 
boy,’ said the officer, ‘at least i have heard so 
and am very sorry for it. But can you tell 
me what street that is’ ‘Pratt street,’ was 
the unsuspecting reply. * What happened 
there, madam, on the \Wth of April, this very 
year? He got no answer from the angry 
seceasionist, but the loud shout which went 
up from the Union bystanders, who gene- 
rally are of the humbler order, atoned for her 
silence. People that live in glass houses had 
better not throw stones. The same officer, 
riding in a chaise with a gentleman, who, to 
his surprise, showed secession proclivities, 
but was courteous in their demonstration, 
was told by the gentleman that the horse 
which was drawing them was called * Jeff. 
Davis,” in honor of that distinguished rebel, 
and asked if he ‘did not object to driving 
such a horse.” * Oh, no, sir,’ was the instant 
reply; ‘to drive Jeff. Davis is the very pur- 
pose of our coming South.’ Our secession 
gentieman imitated his sister traitor in pre- 
serving a discreet ailence.” 


Tuk ArreMpts to Remrorck MULLIGAN. 
~The Missouri Democrat in an article de- 
ferding General Fremont from the charge of 

g to reinforce Col, Mulligan, says:- 

soon as it was apparently the intention 
of Price to attack Lexington, every effort that 
could have been made to reinforce it was 
made, and Sturgis's army arrived in time to 
do so, and would have succeeded could they 
have crossed the river; but the very ferry 
boats collected there under the guns of the 
fort for the purpose of crossing Sturgis'’s army, 


} four thousand strong, had fallen into the 


hands of the enemy, and left them idle spec- 
tators on the opposite bank of the river. 

Lane, with « force of over eight thousand 
men, pressed on with all the vigor possible 
from the southwest, Smith, with a force of 
one thousand, hurried down from St. Joseph ; 
and Col. Davis had orders to break through 
the enemy's lines, and hurry on from George-. 
town without t sortation, with a force of 
over seven thousand men. Besides these, two 
boats, with guna and over a thousand men, 
went up the river in order to destroy the 
masked batteries which lined its banks In 
fact, such is the disposition of the Federal 
troops at this moment. have so hemmed 
in Price that he will be to give battle 
or surrender. In any event, his fate is scaled, 
as it is the first time since the war began in 
Missouri that the United States forces could 
meet the enemy in anything like approaching 
to equal numbers. 7 a ° 

For the first time within Fremont's short 
term, two months, he is in a position to as- 
eume the offensive, and we must not be con 
sidered enthusiastic (f we ary that within three 








or 7 weeks there will not be an « enem 
in Senoure ag ° 


Tux Charleston papers publish the follow 
; ing order from Brigadier General Hipley — 
* Citizens residing on Sullivan's Isiand will 
bold themselves in readiness to proceed to 
the city on short notice. Circumsiances only 
can determine when, or what moment, u 
may be absolotely necessary to order a remo- 
val from that island.” That is to say, they 
are expecting & visit from the Federal Beet. 


Faswort m tax Fuup—Psasce Paeran- 
moe To Reswer—Facworr’s 
Bisam Hesexvep. 


27.—Genera] Fremont and 
left for Jefferson City this 





Sr. Loum, 


> 5 Bag 


to any point; while we 
hevé from Leavenworth and Fort Scott to 
.. we that, though the 

wish to aay to you, « po- 
sition is dimentt, am confident that I am 
competent to it, and also to the enemy in the 
leld 


lam not able, at the same time, to attend 
to the enemy at home. It is a shame to the 
country that an officer going to the field, his 
life in bis hands—solely actuated by the de- 
sire to serve his country, and win for bimeelf 
its good opinions, and with no other object— 
should be destroyed by a system of concen- 
trated attacks rf without foundation. 
Charges are spoken of when there are none 


to be made. 
What is the object of the tition of 
these falsehoods, ex to the 


public mind with the idea that something is 
wrong’ Already our credit, which was good, 
is in consequence of the newspaper 
intimations of my being removed. Moncy is 
demanded by those furnishing nae. 

To defend myself would require the time 
that is to, and belongs to my duty 
against the enemy. If permitted by the coun- 
yD el state of things will not fail to bring 


I am an exponent of a of the force of 
the nation directed the enc of the 


country. Everything 

me, is directed against it, and gives ite enemy 
aid and comfort. My private comes 
in only incidentally. I defend it because, 
naturally, his reputation is dear to any man, 
but only incidentally. This is the da- 
tion of many of my acta, and will be, if I stay 
here. venting that hurts, impedes, or em- 
barrasses the work entrusted to me, I strike 


at without hesitation. 
I take the consequences, The worst that 
can happen to me is relief from great labor. 
fours, truly, Jom C. ONT. 


The following is a portion of a note direct- 
ed to Col. Blair, by the Adjutant Cone, 
Capt. Chauncey McKeever, bere by order o 
Gen, Fremont : 

“In cc uence of a te ph from your 
brother, Postmaster General Blair, followed 
by a letter asking your release for public 
reasons, you are hereby released from arrest, 
and directed to resume your sword and join 
your regiment for duty. 

Mr. Hudgins arrived to day with a flag of 
truce from Lexington, with a proposition for 
the exchange of Col. Marshall, of the First 
Illinois Cavalry, captured at Lexington, for 
Prince L. Hudgins, a member of the State 
Convention, now confined at the arsenal 
here. It is understood that the proposition 
has been a , and Hudgins set at liberty, 

The following is the text of the original 
telegram of Gen. Fremont to Washington, re- 
lative to the surrender at Lexington 
Heapgvarters, WresTERN DEPARTMENT, } 

Bt. Louia, Rept. 28. 

To Uol. E. I). Towensend, Adjutant General : 
I have intelligence from Brookfield, that Lex- 
ington has fallen into Gen. Price's hands, he 
baving cut off Mulligan’s supply of water. 
Reinforcements, four Rouend strong, under 
Gen. Sturgis, by the capture of the ferry boats, 
had no means of crossing the river in time,— 
Gen. Lane's force from the southwest, and 
Col. Davis's from the southeast, upwards of 
eleven thousand in all, could not get there in 
time. I am taking the field myself, and hope 
to destroy the enemy either before or after 
the junction of the force under Gen. McCul- 
loch. Please —_ the President immedi- 
ately, onn C. FREMONT, 

Major General Commanding. 

Partiat Destruction or OscnoLa BY 
(ign. Lank —Jefferson City, Bept. 28—A 
gentleman, who arrived here this morning 
from the West, states that he saw a gentleman 
who passed through Osceola, on Wednesday, 
who says that the central portion of that town 
had been burnt by Gen. Lane. It is stated 
that the reasons for burning it were that the 
rebels had fired on the troops trom the win- 
dows of the houses. No United States troops 
were there when he left. 

All the U. 8. officers have been released on 
parole but Col. Mulligan, who refused to give 
his for private reasons. 

A_ body of 10,000 rebels were sent across 
the Missouri from Lexington, on Thursday, 
with the avowed intention of attacking Lane, 
who is reported on the other side of the river. 

Price's force, on the morning of the sur- 
render of LeXington, was 34,000, but subse- 
quently increased to 42,000, and men con- 
tinued t» join him from all quarters. The 
rebels have devastated the whole country. 
within a radius of twenty miles, seizing every- 
thing of any value, carrying off crops, pro- 
duce, money, etc. A few members of Jack- 
son's old legislature have assembled at Lex- 
ington and passed an ordinance of secession, 


j anc were discussing acts confiscating the pro- 


perty of loyal citizens, ete. ’ 

t@™ Women often fancy themselves to be 
in love when they are not. The love of be- 
ing loved, fondness of flattery, the pleasure 
of giving pain to a rival, and a passion for 
novelty and excilement—are frequently mis- 
taken for something far better and holier, 
till marriage disenchants the fair self-de- 
ceiver, and leaves her astonished st her own 
indifference and the evaporation of ber ro- 
mantic fancica 

tH Avony Pot —An English clergy- 
man by the name of Pycroft, has written a 
novel, entitled “ Agony Point; or, The Groans 
of Gentility.” We think that if the work 
comes up to the promise of its name, it would 
reward reprinting in this country. A good 
deal of our American gentility is now at 
“Agony Point.” 

tH A Massachusetts soldier who passed 
through the city of New York a few weeks 
since, was asked how many regiments Mas- 
sachusetis would send? His reply was:— 
“She will send a regiment s week for six 
months, and if that Goes not do, she will come 
herself.” 


t@ The Duke of Bedford's wili—the fia | 


ther of Earl Russell—extends over 590 





folios. 


and thence to Kanses City. 
Grain on THe CanaL—lt 
not known to all our 


is a 


HY 


tbat Hince the 1st Gay of May, oa whlch 
that since st ,»on 
navigation on the cosa! was opened 
there has flowed through this & steady 
stream of grain, mostly wheat corn, ave- 
raging one thousand bushels an hour, day and 
out at tide- 


ht, and this stream has poured 
wee thirty three om 


the 7th 
This p, ground and bolted and baked into 
Socal’ wit {eed those hanieall GeemaeOn 


flour, calcu 
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gimenta with the excepdon o 
men ex one 
ew York, is made up of om rm d 
nians. The title, California Regiment, ia a 
mere name, given it by newspapers. Further 
than this, there is no connection with Califor- 
nia, Oregon, or New York. It is considered 
a Pennsylvania brigade. 
Senator Baxen, of Oregon, has been 
nted a Major-General of vol but 
not signified his ee < 
the highest to which any man can reasonably 
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Detroit more than one of that 
have said to others,—“ You 
heard Ex-President Pierce 
would have cured you of the idea 
porting this Government in this 
war.” 


rmbert of the ate Maryland Legislature 
members of the late an 

recently, has been released from im 
ment in Fortress Monroe oo parole. 

Sap Mortairy.—One of the saddest capes, 
says the Boston Transcript, of mortality, that 
has come to our notice, is found in the Millet 
faraily, which resides in Minot, within a re- 
dius of two miles. The family bas lost four- 
teen children by diptheria, within the past 
few months; and not a single child or per- 
son of any other family in the vicinity or 
town has of this disease. . 

“An ILL Winn,” &.—Some towns are fa- 
yored in a pecan manner, by the war.— 
Portsmouth, New mpshire, was never 
more flourishing before than it is now 
by the Government works. Nearly two thou- 
sand men, we are told, are employed in the 
Navy Yard—a number equal to all the men 
in Portsmouth before—and they keep money 
in — cleulation. 

um President has iseued a commission as 
captain in the navy to Admiral Zerman, late 
of the Mexican navy. Captain Zermen is 
detailed for service with General Fremont's 
column, and will probably have an my oy! 
tant position in the flouilla ‘ 
voyage down the Mississippi. He was for- 
merly in the Turkish navy, where he saw 
much service, and acquired considerable re- 
putation as an officer. 

ORDNANCE FoR Carro.—Few people ex- 
cept those who have been at the spot have 
any idea of the immense quantities of heavy 
gups and ordnance stores which are accu- 
mulating at Cairo. Car-loads and steamboat- 
loads of Columbiads, mortars, rifled cannon, 
shells, and ammunition of every kimd are 
daily forwarded to that point to be in readi- 
ness for the grand moyement down the Mis- 
s‘ssippi, which will take place before long.— 
Springfield Journal, Sept. 23. 

THERE is no trath, nor shadow of truth, to 
the statement published in certain newepe pers 
that Col. Mulligan, in reply to Price's sum- 
mons to surrender, told him to “go to h—IL 
The first summons they had from Price ws 
a cannon ball; the reply to it was another. 

Gor What He Cautep For — 
fornia Christian Advocate states that a seces 
sionist recently entered an eaung house st 
Martinez, ana called for a “first rate Jef 
Davis meal.” In due course of time the walter 
placed before him a large covered deb— 
“only that and nothing more.” On removing 
the cover, Secesh found snugly coiled up § 
hempen rope, with a slip-noose at one end. 
He jeft—had no appetite. 
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Tux Exrxprtion To CuakLeston.—Tbe 
New York Tribune says:—Gen. Sherman's 
expedition to the Southern coast will sail 
Within three weeks at the farthest. Fif.cen 
or twenty regiments will have the pore 
of going to Charleston, as the ipal of- 
cers in command believe, or to Mobile or New 
Urieans, as others conjecture. Gen. Viele's 
brigade—tive ia, now in camp here— 
will form a part of the force, and will go © 
Fortress Munroe, to sail thence, within 3 few 
days. Gen. Sherman will not strike the omy 
blow on the +ea coast. 

A correspondent writing from Fortress 
Monroe, uncer date of 24th, says:— 

It is understood that Flag-Officer Gyidsbo- 


rough expects st an carly day fe concentrate 
the aye! fet ever acon tn American waters, 
with the wicw of active operations on the cous. 
The Sabine arrived wus morning, wakiog, 
with the Minnesota, the Roanoke, the 5+ 
Lawrence, the Conan ee aes frigates, 





beside several gunboats, now in toe 


tw To get a duck tor dinner—jomp 
the river. , 
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colored who in early life was a slave 
pe who has & servant in 
one of our most fernilies for 20 


Tur one regiment from 
Llinois to costa $16,000. 
mW KnittIne Associations. —The 
Pennsylvania, have 
organized a Stocking Knitting Association, 
the result of their to be given to the 
volunteera. A committee of was ap- 
pinted for each ward, borough and town- 
their 


the purpose of procuring wool, 
stockings, or money to purchase _ 
This is a movement, aad one 
which we would be to imitated by 


quest.” During all the Kentucky neutrality 
treason has been ita fatal coils about 
the state, and now it take a mighty effort 


to throw them off. Buckser all along has 
pretended to be loyal, and was in Washing- 
ton recently. 

Micuiean Lovauty.—Michigan has cight 
regiments in the vicinity of “~~ and 
four regiments re for orders. In ad n 
to these, the War Department is informed 
that a regiment of Irishmen and a regiment 
of lancera would soon be ready, together with 
a company of sharp-shooters, and two com- 

manies of engineers and artificers, bringing 


er up to the completion of ber quota of 


500.000 men. Good for Michigan! 

Tne U. 8. Grand Jury at Trenton has pre- 
sented the Newark: Evening Journal, War- 
ren Journal, Hunterdon Democrat, New 
Brunswick Times, Plainfield Gazette, and 
Hackettstown Gazette, for treasonable publi 
cations, giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
and endeavoring to injure the Government. 

ON the Ath ultimo a force of 1,000 Ohio 
troops drove 700 rebela out of Mechanics 
ville, Virginia, and 1,400 rebels out of Rom- 
ney, Virgtnia, killing 85 men, wounding a 
large number, and losiag but three men kill- 
ed and ten wounded. 

A requisition of General Fremont for 
half a million of dollars has been reported 
against by General Ripley, the Chief of the 
Ordnance Bureau at Washington, on the 
ground that the prices paid by Fremont for 
arms were excessive. 

Tur number of sick and wounded soldiers 
in the hospitals at Washington is seven hun- 
dred and sixty seven. 

Ar Lewisville, a detachment consisting of 
5,000 infantry, # squadron of cavalry, and 
three batteries, made a snecessful reconnois- 
sance, captured ninety wagon loads of sup- 
ples and a rebel officer, and encountered and 
drove back a force of five regimenta of in- 
fantry, one regiment of cavalry, and six but- 
teries of the rebels, silencing their batte- 
ries. 

Tue Philadelphia Home Guard now con 
sists of five thousand four hundred men— 
viz.: three companies of artillery, two batta 
hons of riflemen, carrying sabre bayonets, 
three regiments of infantry. The Heserve 
(irays comprises four regiments. ‘The avail- 
able force of the city, fur defence, is about 
4,000 

Mi CH to the relief of a great many nervous 
people, it is given out, on high military au- 
thority to-day, that the 25,000 advitional 
troops called for by the Governor of New 
York, wil) be obtained without resorting to a 
drait. But some 6,000 or 7,000 are needed to 
complete the quota, and these are coming in 
so freely that, in a fi rtnight or three weeks 
more, the Whole 25,000 will be under arms 
and in the field —N. ). Correspondent. 

THE iron-clad gun-boat building at Mystic, 
Connecticut, for the Government, will be 200 
feet lung. 36 feet wide, and 12 feet deep. — 
She will be half barque rigged, and will carry 
& very heavy armament. Her armor will 
consist of ratiroad iron and steel plated, bolt- 
ed through the entire side of the veasel.— 
She will be completed in about ninety days. 


Tre Reset Force in Missourt—From 
the best imfurmation that we can gather, the 
Rebel forces in this state are as foliows:— 
Price's troops, 17,000; McCulloch's, 15 000; 
Reins's, 2,000; Green and Harris's, 5,000; 
Patten and Boyd's, 5,000; Jeff. Thompson's, 
2,000. Total, 46,000. Lf ww this be added the 
sage parties in tne South-East and Sou h- 
‘West, the total number of Rebels in the Geld 
in Mise wri will not be less than 60,000.— St, 
(neva News, 20th ult. 

. age rane County, Pa, has sent 
» war |, men out nOpulation © 
3,500 voters. Of a population of 

THE amount of the popular loan so far is 
believed to be about $20,000,000. 

Ir has been stated taat Gen. McClellan bas 
issued an order affec ung the live cuptrabands 
which daily come in. This is not the case— 
no order of any kind having reference to ne- 
groes has been made by the General 

CoLoneD regiments, under command of 
rebel officers, are being organized in the se- 
ceesion states. The principal arm carried by 

men, is a sharp bowie-knife, about 
eighteen mches in length. These colored men 
aredniled with much strictness every day. 
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JOHN A. BROWN, President. 
FRED. A. PACKARD, Cor, Sec. axd Md. of 
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ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK. 
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have been received that Montgomery, 

Gen. Lane’s comm . eet | 

St. Clair , on y week, burned the 

ae, by repulsed a large 
ree 


Tux Gunnoata—The Western boata, 
seven in number, will be com by the 
15th of October, ten da the time 
agreed upon, under a ture of $200 a day 
over the time. They are 175 feet in length, 
51 feet beam, and 6 feet depth of hold in the 
clear, and will draw 5 feet with the arma- 
ment aboard. They have an open stem or 
recess, and the wheel works within the re- 
cess. They will be pierced for twenty guns 
each, and will carry sixteen. The guns will 
be pluced on the main deck. Three on the 
bow, three astern, and five on each side. The 
boats will be bulk headed into com nts 
to prevent the casualty of sinkiog in case of 
damage in any particular part. The boats 
are to be covered with sheeting iron two and 
a half inches thick, An experiment which 
was tried with « rifled cannon upon these 
plates, placed at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, shows that at eight hundred yards 
there was no effect upon the plates, except 
tearing out rome bolts. Ata distance of five 
hundred yarda, an indentation about one inch 
deep was made in the plate, but without 
breaking it in the slightest degree. A shot 
was then made at one hundred yards dis 
tance, at a plate fn at right ungles 
with the range, and the ball was broken to 
yieces, without fracturing the iron in the 
east 

Kestucky-—A Wonperrut Fortirics- 
TION —There are many wonderfnl natural 
curiosities and antiquated relics to be found 
in Kentucky; and one of the most remark 
able of them is to be found in Allen county, 
on the Tennessee border, and 17 miles from 
Bowling Green, where a wall of solid lime- 
stone, 200 yards in length, 40 feet high, 30 
feet at the base and six feet wide at the top, 
crossea a neck formed by a bend in Drake's 
Creek, and encloses a peninsula of 200 acres, 
elevated 110 feet above the river. On the top 
of this natural mound is an area of 4 acres, 
enclosed by a wall and a ditch, forming one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world. It is 
not improbable that the fortunes of war may 
cause this old fortification—built, it is sup 
posed, antecedent to a race of men who hela 
the country when discovered by Europeans 
—to be occupied by « hostile force, and 
made to play a promipvent part in this civil 
contest 


Corer Justice MARSHALL ON SecRssiON 
Among the papers of the late Hon, Joseph 
Stoddard Johnston was found the following 
letter, which at this time seems to deserve 
publicalloa -— 

RicuMonp, May 22, 1830. 

Dean Sire :-—On my retorn from North Ca 
rolina I had the pleasure of receiving your 
speech “On the power of a state to annul 
the laws of the Union.” [1 certainly is not 
ameng the least extraordinary of the doc 
trines of the present day that such a question 
should be seriously debated. I thank yin for 
the gratification derived from reading your 
able arguments, aod am, with great and re 
spectiul esteem, Your obedient, 

J. Maneware 

The Hon. Mr. Jobnston, of Louisiana 


Comriimentary.—The Paria Nationals, a 
kind of semi-personal organ of Prince Napo- 
leon, * pwblisping a series of letters frou Unis 
country, supposed by many Ww be inspired by 
the Prince, though writen by « Colonel of 





his Suite. In the last of the series occurs the 
iullowing graceful compliment to our people 

“LT bave found in we United Staves ibat 
| which, congite my melinaton & admue 
| everytbing, 1 did mot capect to meet with, on 
the word of even the most favorably d spo 
wed traveller, and that is perfect order, hone 
ty, Cayeruecs Wy be of service, if out urbanity ; 
lite comfuriabie, easy and regular; io fine, « 
habitual intercontact by all classes of soci 
ty, which neither #4, wounds nor hills 
any ove.” 








Jaume M. Wait, of New Jersey, charzed 
with treason, has been set free 
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Yield like Magic tw the Great 
at ihe lusn Atiier 
Kinewan, O., May 90, 

I have for « few months past used 
DAVIO®G PAIN KILLER for dye — 
aod I must say that it 
any other medicine that 
Was afflicted with o severe 

permanently cured by it. I can 
Ree a Valuable medicine to be kept 


rm, de, B. B. PELTON, 




































Pai7vx Vreanta—Thus far the rebels are @ 
ph in the seizure of vessels at 
not as as 
wane ht pe Re 
wy Xr afinat, ‘Aggregates 
as vwe- 
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Belnad by rebels 64 veesele. 
Belzed by U. & Navy, “ PilladeipMa, & plenter 1881 
Total, ie 


|... This does not include the vessels seized in 
New York, Boston, &, 
those porta, The valve of 
at least ne 
te of at $4,000,000, 


cra og 100,000, agp 
$2,701,400 of the rebel prizes. 


respective camps, 
according to a statute in force since 1812. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
FLOUR AND MBAL—The 
notices must be 
ee en 
‘ 
yor on te Se Ge Ok aed Der 
¥ ye Flour hes advanced, and ne 
elty. 
Sas ell Sega er BP iarons 
ant Dla! vr Noah Hobert, 
9 | ~ oo & price ' 
steady, nd farther advance of ic" baa . Fanté Sesto, 
Ps Wc | 1 noo, te tron. Moe 


Fills 
ste 
fit 


a ini 
fe 
i 


ARNOLD, 
both of 
mand wt tbe advance Feel dead ot AS, | On the 2th of Aug. by the Rey. Robt. Gaimbie, 
oaks oh Sere new and oy lowing’ al Sees © Sram, Mise Evizanern Mo- 
= ant bus, ——_ A. oo ar ay ag ultimo, by the Rey. Wm. B. Bte- 
at 56c afloat, ha FI lote at vons, Mr. Parr Somenast, to Mies Many FE. 
SOc, and at 5U , Western mixed Hutcmmon, both of this city. 
and at , the latter for 














“THET GO RIGHT T° THE sper,” 
INSTANT RRlURF! § 6 sTOr YouR coves! 
PURIFY Your mraara! 


SPALDING’S-- 
THROAT CONFRCTIONS, 


GOOD POR CLERGYMEN, 
GOOD FOR LECTURERS, 
GOOD FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERA, 
GOOD FOR #TNGERS, 
GOOD FOR CONSUMPTIVES, 


SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIONS, 


SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIONS, 


They relieve » Cough instantly. 
They clear the Throat. 


them 
indispensable. You wil) find them at the Drng- 
gists and Dealers in Medicines. 
PRIOK, TWENTY FIVE CENTS. 

My signature |s on each package. All others 
are counterfrit. 

A Package will be sent by mall, peepald, on 
receipt of Thirty Conta. 

Addrena, 


HENRY C. SPALDING, 
NO. 48 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 











are in and about bua sold 
st dnific for Southern, as in quailty, the latter ATH 
Mfoal, We for Honma, aid Base for old do.— DE HS. ate: 
Mill Peed is dull, 2000 bus Brownstuff sold 
ad A TN Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
ISIONB—Of Mess Pork the sales are by a responsible name. 
limited at SOS © SP, wth js on tnqaeve. Re EET 
ant; 200 Mess sold at 814 B On Wednesday, the BWth ultimo, Samcu. 


Youxa. 
On the Sd ultiino, Gaonor Bitarn, aged 7 


On the 224 ultimo, Mrs, E.izaseru Cannanrt, 


ja 6th year, 
n't Babbalh, the 234 ultimo, after a brief iliness, 
of congestion of the brain, Groncr Hansntom 


New in his 88th year. 
On the 2st ultimo, Jouw Unrwen, in hie 7th 


year. 

On the 234 ultimo, Mise Fawsy Midday, io her 
54th year. 

On the Mth ultimo, Mre, Many Manners, wife 
of John Madden, and daughter of the late Mra, 
Derbam, in her 40th year 

On the 24th ultimo, Catuanive M. Monnin, 
wife of Geo. Morria, aged 26 years, 

On the 22d ultimo, Capt. Penny C. Core, aged 
44 years. 

On the 224 ultimo, Connay Danrizio, Sr. to 
hie Gd year, 

On the 24d ultimo, Mre Hanan A. Warra,in 
her 44th year. 

On the 24d ultimo, Hassan Kain, in ber 42d 
year, 


‘ 
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—_— tmnove Off more freely at |L@1lde B 
oren, which te an advance, 

COTTON—The demand for this article con 
tinues limited, a few small lots only have been 
taken by «pinners at about previous rates, rang- 
ing from 18 to Be for ordinary to middling 
and good middling quality, cash. 

HES are unchsaged, with a small business 
to note in both Pots and Pearls, 

BARK—Quercitron is arriving and selling 
slowly at $284, for let No 1, at which rate the de- 
mand is good, A sale of coarse ground was also 
made at $27'; Wton, Tanner’ fork i Inquired 
for, Spanish reliing at $10, and Chestnut Oak at 

8 cord. 
EESW AX Is scarce, and selling in a small way 
only at SI@BIe, 

COAL—The demand for sbipment i* only 
moderate, aad the market is quiet for the season, 
but without any change in quotations, 

OCOFFEE--The tirmness of holders and the 
Want of stock has limited the operations of the 

t week to about 1500 bags, chiefly Riv in lota, 
at 18'¢@15'¢c, mostly at ri @ iho, Inclading 
some Laguayra at I6),(@¢l7e, all on the usual 
credit. 

COPPER is unchanged, the sales being mostly 
contined to Yellow Metal at Isc, 6 mos. 

FEATHERS move off as wanted at ‘ide for 
good Weatern, the latter in a «mall way. 

FRUIT is rather quiet, and for Peaches the 
season is nearly over. Gireen Apples come ia 
slowly, and sell at $1,501@5,0 f bol. Dried Ap 

lew are quoted at 4'¢(@5Se, and Peaches at 6@7e 
Y DB, and ecaree. 

HAY meets with a steady demand, and we 
quote Timothy at G0@70¢ the 100 Tha, 

HEMP is held for higher prices, but there ls 
little or nothing doing, most of the stock being 
in the hande of the manufacturers, 

HOPS move off as wanted at 2 We for new 
Eastern and Western, the latter for lat sort, no 
thing doling in old crop. 

IKON— There is no new feature in the market, 
and the usual business to note in Pig Metal, in- 
cluding about 1000 tons Anthracite, sold in lota, 
at previous quotations, Of Manufactured the 
sales are also limited and prices the same, 

LEAD is tirm and on the advance, with a sale 
of 1600 pigs Galenato note at $5,850, now held 
higher, 

LUMBER— The market continaes dull, Fast 
erm Laths selling at 61,20001,25, Yellow » 
Boards at #1%014, and White Pine at Sielsee. 

MOLASSES is held firmly, but without mach 
doing 

PLARBTER |\« in better demand, and a carg. of 
oft sold at 62,25 B ton 

Rit Rie tirmand on the advence, the stock 
being nearly exhausted, aad sales of about 100 
casks are reported at T7@7'fc B WM, mustiy at the 
latter rate, holders now ask more. 

SALT — Nearly all (he recent imports, consist 
ing of 3000 sacks Liverpool ground, and 4) tons 
Cagliari sold on & rips Kept private 

SLEDS—The receipts of all kinds are hight 
and the market at the close is firms, with small 
aalen of Clover at $4,7°. Timothy ranges at $4@ 
2,2), inestly at @Xa2, 1244, and Flaxseed at 61,44 
, at which rate it is wanted 

SPIRITS —The market for forcign ia unchan- 
ged an firm, witha a limit-d tasiness dolog 





(GAR FIXTURES, 


WARNER, MISKEY & MERRILL, 


MANUPFACTUREKHA OF 


AND ALI KINDS OF 
GAR AND LAMP WORK, 
GIRANDOLES, &e«., 
No. 718 CHESTNUT aT, PHILADELPHIA, 


ann 
No 870 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


6 Voildings titted with Gow lips, and all 
hinds of altering and repairing of Gas Work 
«pau 


\Blue LE \ 


T LEG& AR, | 
KTEN 
| [P88 0 gest! | 


<OPHILADELPHIA.}%3 
B. FRANK PALMER, 


Bunogon-Antiet To TUR Mrvican CoLLeam 
AND Hosrrrata; AuTHon o» New Rute 
rom AMruTations; INvyENTOX oF THE 
“ Patmen Any,” Leo, &., has removed to 


THE STONE EDIFIOR, 
No. 1609 Cheetnut 4, Philad’a — 1600, 
Twree Sqvanes Weert or Tus OLp #rann. 


This Eetablishment, ereeted at great cxpenae 
for the business, combines every possible com 
fort and facility for Surgieo Artistic operstiona. 

The Proprietor will devote his i reonal atten 
thon to the Profession st this House, and com 
struct the “ PALMEK LIMBS,” (under the New 
Patents,) in unezartpled perfection. Thuumanda a 
these Limbs are worn, (though few are suspected) 
and a galary of gold and wlver medals ({0 © Firat 
Prizes” won, over all competition, in the princt 


in the way of sales, N Eb Kum ie tiv at the af : 
vance, and eales are making at dee Th Whis | pal cities of the wor'd,) attest« the public value 
key is eearee acd on the advance, bbl« selling | Of these Inventions 41 genuine “Palmer Laenba”" 
more freely at 194 @We, the la terion, rin Ohio, hawe the name of the tnventor afflced 


Pamphie abich contain the New Rules for 
Amputation, and fall taformation for persons in 
want of limde, went free to applicanta, by mall or 
otherwise. 

The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and a!) 
persons Interested, is most reaper tfally solicited 

All former partnerships have expired by liral 


wid Drudge at Ls) qc ide 

SUGAKS coutinue firm and on the advance 
the want of stock limiting operations at «mei 
hhds Cuba at 54@8'¢c, and 0 boxes dat from 
7c to 10, On the usual credit. 

{ALLOW continues in request and scarce; 
city is held at Sige, and the Associative are 


aking 9c # DB, whieh is abov. the viow* of | tation Address 
buyers B PRANK PALMER. Surgeon Artist, 
[UBACUCO—The want of stock acd high views | ocl61y 1609 (heenat Bt. Phileda. 
of holders limit operatiogs ly small lop at very 
full rates, inetuding some Maysville on terme 
kept privae BOOK AGENTS 
WOUL— Tae demane fur the tow aud wella® | WANTED, to onl! KAPID SELLING, Valuable 
grades continges active, at a furth: i ~~ Pesily Works. 6? LOW PRICES. WITs iInTeAEOT 


iment, sa'es Lo some exteut having ¢ 
uweatec net. 


BO CONTENTS, e604 BQperhly Colored Plates, Fou 
chreulars, with fall particular, a) sly, if you liv 
Rast, to HENKY HOWE, 102 Nassaa street 
Mew York, if yuu live West, the same, IL) 
Main Street, Cinciunatl mhl5tf 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MAhr ETB 
The supply of Boef Catuic during tur part «ork 
manounted to about 186t bead The prices realized 


were from Ky sh cla YD. @ Cows orought Vall instruc 


ONDER! WONDER! 





frow $2 tu W bead OOO were suid at Won ia tue art of Ventriloquiem scat by 
from Oy wo Te BW BD (400 Hoge sold ot from mail for three cents 
#475 to 5,0 ® ew, ner | Address J ¥ JAGGERSA, Calboun, DL 


GANALIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, FITTINGS, | 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 


OURE 


SICK HEADACHE ; 


CURE 


NERVOUS HEADACHE; 


CURE 
KINDS 


ov 


HEADACHE. 


By the use of these Pilla the periodic attacks of 
Nervous or tick Heada: he may be prevented, and 
if taken at the commencement of an attack im 
mediate rellef from ;'n and alekness will be ob 
talned. 

They seldom fal! in removing the Meusea and 
Headache to which fomalon are #0 eubject. 

They act gently upon the bowela,—removing 
(Vial tenor cea, 

For lAterary Men, Mudenis, Delicate Females, 
and all persons of sedentary Aabits, thoy are valu 
able aaa Lexatiwe, loproving the petite, giv’ ny 
tome and vigor to the digestive organs, sad reela 
ring the natural elasticity and e«trength of 1! 
whole system, 

The CRPHALIC PILIA are the reeult of lous 
tnvestigathom and carefally conducted experi 
menta, having been 'n nse many years, Garing 
which time they have prevented and relieved » 
vast arnount of paln aod «offering from Head 
ache, whether originating in the »wrevw system 
or from « deranged state of the a mack 

They are entirely vegetable in thelr compost 
thon, and may be taken at all times with perfect 
safety, without making any change of diet, and 
re abaence of any disagree ls lade venders h com 
& ademiatiior them to -At/tren, 

KHEWARE OF COUNTERFE!ITS! 

The genuine have dve signataree of Henry ( 
Ppalding on cach Box, 

Bold by Druggivta and a other drawers le Mol’ 
cinea. 

A Box will be sont by mall pre paid 
of the 


ALL 


& recely 


PRIOZE, 86 OFPNTS. 
Al) orders abould be addressee! to 
HENRY ©. SPALDING, 
48 Oedar Mtreet, Yew Vork. 





ba A siugle bottle of SPALDING'S PREPARED 
GLUK @ill covet m Uses itacoetanuualy 2g 


BPALDING'S PREVARED GLUE?! 
BPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE! 


BPALDING® PREPARED Gl Rk! 
BAVE THE Viki Es! 
ROONOMY! DOIFPATCHY! 


“A Sriton ts Tiwes Raves Siva” og 
Ap accidents will happen, oven io well regulated 

farnilien, tt la very dewirable ts have some cheap 
and convenivat way forrepalring Paraltare, Toys, 
Crockery, &e 

BPALDINGS "REPARZD GLUE 
meets allegsad verges bs,e00 8) boueeholidcap 
afford to be withont it, TC le always ready, aad 
Gp to the sticking point 


“USBEF' LOIN EVERY iio Sk” 


N HA Urosh accumpanivs cach Bottle. 
Price, % centa 
Addrees HENRY ©. SPALDING, 


No. 48 CEDAR Btreet, New York. 


CAUTION, 

As certain unprincipied persons are attem pttng 
to palm off on the aususpecting public, \umitetions 
of my PREPARED ULL x, I woe!d castive al) 
ey ~ tw examine bef ore purchasing, and ace 

the full sama, 
6” SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE, 
le OD the outside wrapper al, others are a 








ing ~vuntertrite. sovl?-i; 


“GET THE BEST.” 
WEBSTER'S 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITiO“. 
Pictorial Miestratiens ef Military 
- Terms. 








Bivomsc, Bre 
fer Coenen, taba Cartel, Cusmrenee Cae 
Set Sain, ST de Segre 
Bold by all book eeflera 


meee 


HAVE YOU A COUGH? 


we JAYNES RXPECTORANT. Deo 
ite own course, Twe 
m owet 


opie im 





HAVE VOU ASTUMA or PHTWININ1 
we Ay ape ae pe ey 
pao a nah | “tng thet ‘wy andy vany 
PERE eww. el y 


HAVE YOU BRONCHITIS ? 


Then use JAYNE'R EXPRCTORANT. This 
wide-spread discase, which may be generally de 
eer oe an inflammation of th Doe shia which 
Hines the Incide of the wind tubes of alr veesela, 

every of the lungs, is 
en on for Consumption. The Ex 
rant subdnese thie Inflammation, relieves Me at 
tending congh, pain, and diffleulty of breath 
and, Uf the case ls not of too long standing, 
certalaly produce a cure 


HAVE YOU CONSUMPTION ? 


Then wee JAYNE'S EXPECTURANT. It 
cleanses the lungs from all prteting matters, 
while at the same time, it heals and tnvigorates 
them. Of all the remedics which have been of 
fored the public for this dread diecaee, nom: have 
mood the teet of toe, or maintained eo aniver 
sale varity, a» thie Expectorant. Thousands 
whe ore been given up by their physicians ae 
Incarable, have ft Peetored to perfect he: Ith by 
ite use, and their testimony must carry conve 
tien to all whe read it 


HAVE YOU PLEURISY? 


Then use JAYNE'R EXIVRCTOHANT By 
taking two of three large doe in the 
stages of the disenee, in quick seaccession, am 
covering ap warmly in bed, thle preperation acte 
wa sudeorifiy or eweating medicine, and euleine 
thee berber emntiom af the cntmed 


HAVE YOU WHOOPING (OUGHT 

Then awee JAYNES EXPRECTORANT. There 
la ne remedy which #0 effectually overoomes this 
disease we the Eapectorant bat par nt can 
witness the sufferings of ber children from thie 
Aiatressing complaint, without doting alt in her 
power tor their relief? What medicine oe | lew 


sant te the taste, oF ee rtaln ty pe fuce jmme 


Mate bene’ Give tr trial then and iet it 
breve ite efficacy 
HAVE you cROUP? 
Then wee JAYNES EXPRECTOPANT Onn 


dren are subject to no oleemee more eadden in 
ite attacks, or, in the abeenoe of protopt rete, 
none more fatalin ite reeulle, than Crow Is 
rents, therefore, ehonld keep at hand « remedy 
eure and thorough, Sach a remedy may be found 
In the Expectorsot, and every wreful mother 
will keep aeupply by ber 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


le a standard medicine For twenty five scare tt 
haa been before the poblie, eed during hte pe 


ried ite curative power heave been teetified tu b 

all classes of people in all quarter yw work 

Ihyricians, A ryyiner awsers. roere hant« and 
mechanics, bave experienced ite remedial (Neeta, 
and have furnished us «ith thelr teetinnes snd 
it may be found at lenoth (mn our Almar To 
thetr eonvinetnw certificates we we aid ro fer the 


doultting 





This RAXAVRA TORANT sod al Ir Sige & 
Sous Family Velictnes at pared omly bv OR, 
1) JAYNE & BOOS, SOB Cte otru! treet. hile 
deiphia, and may te hata’ Agente throagh ut 

| the country sopl-as 


| - 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, Ac. 
JAYNES SANATIVE PILL, 
A MILD, PROMPT & KFFROTIVE REMED) 


There leecarcely any lieu in whi ipurgeliive 
Medioines wre tet required od t i « heme 
and euffering might be prowented were they nore 
geoeraily Gee Neoperes oan feel well while a 
© wate vabar 1 twa valle temides t «rom 
Kenerates ec rihrus a \e fe’ al direnecos, whed 
tinight be avoided by timely and judicious ane of 
proper t atharti medicines 

Convinced of the etreee of Chote views 


JAYNE'’s SANATIVE PILLS 





Are recommend d with the greatest ce onfid ©, 
experience basing detoome trated them to + far 
Super rion te any ‘her in uve being © mlid, 
{ pt, safe and uniform im ther 4 eo 
hile aeing thew no partion as «required 
sud patients may eat and drink w urna! Age 
Will got buspar them, ae they wu tubined a 
o tt ‘o thack In 


te always readily disewlv: t . 1 
erpall doers they are alterative acd gently lave 
tive, bat im large dosee ace acUye'’ cathartic 
Clesnsing the whole alt ory canal from ao 
patrid, trritati B00 feral patterns 

For DYSPEPBIA, theese Mlle are really an io 


valuable article, erudusl|) «Geaging the vitie 

sceretions of the Stomach aed liver, and pre 
ducting healthy «tion those le portant «cngana 
In cases of long standing, a curc ei be wore 


apeedily effected by Geing, ta con un tion with 
the Pille etiher JAYNE’S ALTEKATIVE of 
TONITE VEKMIFUGE, .comrding to dircetionsg, 

For Liver Complaint, Goat, Jaundice, 
Affection» of the Bladder and Kidneys, 
Fevers, Nervoaenes:, Diseases of the Shin, 
Impurity of the Blood, Sick Headache 
Costiveness, Piles, Female Diseases, and 
Bilious Alfections, ‘heer Pills Rave proved 
themeetves eminent!s eucceseful All that ie 
aerked for thew ™ « Lardtrial 

Tbe BANATIVE Pile and all of DR. D 
JAYNE & SON'S Pareiy Mediows, are prepared 
only af 242 Chestnut Street, Philed:ipnla, and 
may be hadof Agents throughuut the country. 

sep? 








———— 


GENTS WANTED !n diterect parts of 
LA we coustry, to sell Lithoy ic P a 





of divungals officers in the Uuited States 
Arwy. Address A. WINCH, 
ney lot 320 Cheets at &., Philada 


oa 


FAT ha EME? 


a 
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relly is He undeticok to give o make exhi- 
Dition in hie boots, but & killed him. That 
wee o bed joke for Alice ™ 

“Gince you air so solicitous about Frioce 
and the Emperor, may I ask you how your 
own country is getting slong!” sed Jerome, 
in a plensant voice 

“It's mixed,” I sed 
cum out all right.” 

“ Columbea, when he diskivered this mag 
nificent continent, could hav no idee of the 
grandeur it would ove day astoom,” sed the 
Prints 





“ Bat I think we shal! 


“It cost Columbus twenty thousand dol 


ane chat Weluer Laat tow, howe | af0 10 81 out his explorin expedition,” sed I 
ever, ond hie mantic hes probly fallen into “If he had bin « sensible man he'd hav pet 
the hands of um dealer in tnd hand clos, | %* money in s hos railrosd or * gas com 
to be goin round wearin it to any partichler | ¢ inteligent savages, whe when they got 


hold of a good thing knew enuff to keep it, 
and who wouldn't hav seceded, nor rebelled. 
not knockt Liberty in the hed with a slung. 
shot Columbus ween't much of « feller, 
after all, It would hav bin money in my 
pocket if he'd staid to home Chria ment 
well, but he put his foot in it when he mled 
for America.” 

We talked sum more about matters and thing», 
and at larst I riz to go, “I will now say good 
bye to you, soble sit, and good luck to pou. 
Likewise the same to Clotildy. Also to the 
gorgeous persons which compose your soot. 
If the Emperor's boy don't like livin at the 
Tooleries, when be gits older, and would like 
to embark in the show bizniss, let biin come 
with me and I'll make a man of him. You 
find us sumwhat mixed, ae! before obsarved, 
but come agin next year and you'll find us 
clearer nor ever. The American Eagle has 









the Prints Napoleon, and not to see the piace, 
which I will take this cocasion to obsarve is 
shout a uninterestin « locality as there is 
this cide of J. Davis's futur home, if he ever 
does die, and) where I reckon they'll make it 


fo warm for him that he will ei for his sum. | emetic. That's all. We're gettin ready to 





THE RIFLE MUSKET. 


Pracerc. Crrmxn.—That is rather @ fine weapon, is it not, my friend? 

Brave Vovonrenn.—Wonderful! You aim at a man two miles off—you cannot even 
see him—-it don't matter, fire—-the ball will find him out. 
Es —_ ee = 


One ov tax Pomaa—The editor of the | lowed. Mr, Caird gives the number of sheep 
San Francisco Golden Era cruelly rejects a| in the United Kingdom as 30,000,000, produc- 
poem sent to him by a Californian “ Amma | ing annually 120,000,000 pounds of wool, or 
Maria,” and then adds insult to injury by | an average of four pounds per head. The 
giving his readers the following extract from | importation of wool into Britain in 1858, 
the same, as justifying his decision | amounted to 183,000,000 pounds, of which 

I had a dreme, her own colonies furnished 62,000,000 pounds. 




















mer chose 


Its becews he can't help it 


can't sey no fairer nor that. 
I put up to « leadin hotel 
lord, and sed— 
*“ How dye do, Bquare '" 
“ Fifty cents, sir,” was his reply 
« tier 


“ Halfa dollar, We charge twenty-five 
cents for leokin at the landlord, and fifty cents 
If you want supper, a 
boy will show you to the dinin room for 
Your room bein in the 
tenth story, it will cost you a dollar to be 


for speakin to him 
twenty-five cents 


shown up there.” 


“How mark do you at a man for breathin 


in this equinomikal tarvun '" sed I 
“Ten cents a Breth,” was his reply. 


Washinton hotels ts very reasonble in 


their charges. (N. B—This is Sarkaasum | 


I sent up my keerd to the Prints, and was 


immejitiy ushered before him He received 
me kindly and axed me to it down 


“Il hav cum to pay my respecks to you, 


Mister Napoleon, hopin | see you hale and 
harty “ 

“Lam quite well,” he se! 
sir ¥” 

“ Rend oo « omen” 1 ame were 

He scemed to be pleased with my ways, 
and we entered into conversation te onct. 

“How's Lewis?" I axed 

And he sed the Emperor was well. Eugeny 
was likewise well, he sed) «Then I axed him 
wae Lewis a good provider’ did he cum 
home arly nites? did he perfoom ber bed- 
room at a onseasonable hour with gin and 
tanty’ Did he go to “the Lodge” on nites 
when there waan't any Lodge’ did he often 
hay to go down town to meet a friend! did 
he hav a extensive acquaintance among poor 
young widders whose husbands was in (ali- 
forny’ w all of which questions the Prints 
periitely replide, givin me to understand that 
the Emperor wes behavin well 

“| ax these questions, my royal duke and 
most noble hiness and imperiais, becaws I'm 
anxious to know how he stands as aman. | 
know he's smart. He is cunnin, he ie long- 
heded, he is deep—he is grate. But onless 
he is good, he'll come down with a crash one 
of these days, and the Bonyparts will be bust- 
ei up agin. Bet ver life 

“Alr you a preacher 
aitely sarkasticul! 

“No, sir, Bat I biceve in morality. I 
likewise bleeve in Mectin Houses Show me 
a place where there lent any Meetin Houses, 
and where preachers is never seen, and I'll 
show you @ place where old hate air stuffed 
into broken windera, where the children air 
dirty and ragged, where gates hav no hinges, 
where the wimin air slipshod, and where 
mape of the devil's wild land air painted 
upon men's shirt-bosame with tobacco jooce | 
That's what I'l) show you. Let us consider 
what the preachers do for us before we aboose 
on” 

He sed be didnt mean to uboose the clergy. 
Not at all, and he was happy to see that | 
wee interested in the Honypart family 

“It's a grate family” sail “But they 
eouoped the old man in ' 

“ Hew, oir” 


air’” he inquired, 


“Napoleon the Grand The Hritishers 
scooped him at Waterloo, He wanted to do 


too much, and he did it! They scooped him 


in at Waterloo, and be subsckently died at 


&. Heleny! There's where the grates mili- 


tary man this world ever projuced pegged 
out. It was rather hard to consine such a 
man as him to & Heleny, to spend his larst 
days in catchin mackeril, and walkin up and 
down the dreary beach in a military cloak 
drawn titely round him (see picter- books), but 
eo ttwas ‘Hedof the Army" Them was 
his lamt words So he had bin. He was 
grete! Don't | wish we had « pair of his old 


baots to commend sem of our Brigades 


This pleased Jerume and he took me warm- 


by the hand 


* Alizander the Grate was punkina,” | con- 










It te easy enuff to see why « man 
goes to the poor house or the penitentiary — 
But why he 
should woluntarily go and live m Washinton 
is intirely beyond my comprehension, and | 


I saw the land- 


“ Air you well, 





strike a big blow ands sure one. When we 
do arike the fur will fly and secession will 
be in the hands of the undertaker, sheeted for 
eo deep a grave that nothing short of Ge- 
briel's trombone will ever awaken it! Mind 
what I eay. You've heard the showman |" 

Then advisin him to keep away from the 
Peter Func auctions of the East, and the pro- 
prietors of corner-lots in the Weat, I bid him 
farewell, and went away 

There was a levee at Senator What's his. 
names, and I thought I'd jine In the festivi 
ties for a spell, Who should I see but she 
that was Marah Watkins, now the wife of our 
Congreaser, trippin in the dance, dressed up 
to kill in her store close, Sarah's father used 
to keep a little grocery store in our town, and 
she used to clerk it for him in busy times. I 
was rushin up to shake hands with her when 
she turned on her heel, and tossin her hed in 
8 contemptuious manner walked away from 
me very rapid. “Hallo, Sal,” I hollerd, 
“can't you measure me a quart of them best 
melasses’ | may want « codfish, also!” I 
quces this reminded het of the little red store, 
and “the days of her happy childhood.” 

But | fell in with a nice little gal after that, 
who was much sweeter than Bally's father's 
melasses, and I axed her if we shouldn't glide 
in the messy dance. She sed we should, and 
we Glode. 

] intended to make this letter very sorts, 
but a few goaks may hav accidently crept in 
Never mind. Besides, 1 think it improves a 
komick paper to publish a goak once ina 
while Yours Muchly, 
~ Vanity Fair Wann, (Arntemve) 


A JupretaL Sovomon.—A trial was going 
on one day in which the parties were A. ve 
B. Question in dispute was the ownership 
of a certain dog. Both parties claimed the 
dog as theira, by certain marks upon him. — 
The testimony in regard to identity was full 
and clear upon both sides’ After hearing the 
testimony, the Judge ordered the deg to be 
brought into Court. All being seated, he 
directed the Sheriff to hold the dog. A. was 
to stand on the north side of the room, B. on 
the south side, the Judge's seat being the 
east end, and the outside door was opened at 
the west end. He gave orders that at a cer 
tain sign A. should whistle, 1B. whistle, and 
he, the Judge, would whistle; and at another 
signal the Sheriff should let the dog loose. 
A. whistled, B. whistled, and the Court whis 
ed. At the second signal the dog was let 
loose, and at four jumps he was outside the 
door, despite of all the whistling, and over 
the hills out of sight. The Judge then order- 
ed the clerk to enter “ Neither Party,” and 
thus ended the dog case 


A Goop Ipga—lIn the pleasant city of 
Canton, Mississippi, lives a worthy landlord 
by the name of Colonel Pierce. Next door 
to the Pierce House was a gunamith’s shop, 
kept by Bob Leonart, whose chief failing 
was the love of fish, squirrels, etc. When 
Bob wanted a day in the woods, he had no 
scruples about closing up his establishment 
Of course Bob's customers would be more 
numerous on the days the shop was closed 
Now, no place was so handy as Colonel 
Pierce's for the disappointed to inquire, “ Do 
you know where Bob Leonard is'" The 
Colonel, getting heartily tired of the annoy 
ance, bethought him of a plan for ridding him 
self of the trouble of answering. He had « 
aign painted, and hung up in the most con 
spicuous part of the office, with this inscrip 
tion “I want it distinctly understood that 
I don't know where Bob Leonard is ™ 


t@” Aw Exvectrion Tarn. —An unsuccess 
ful candidate at the late election of the 
Freach Conseils Genereur is endeavoring to 
upect his successful rival's election on the 
ground of a cruel hoax played by the latter. 
MZ, the successful candidate, address. 
ed by post to the electors of the department 
Visiting cards, bearing the name of M. X-——., 
hie competitor, inscribed on them, but not 
prepaid, Hack elector, having had to pay 
Ghree sous for the letter, was furious, and ex- 
Claimed in such terms as “Oh, the wretched 
miserl or “MX - wishes for my vote, 
and he will not even pay the postage of the 
letter requesting it; | will vote for M 





I thort I wae alone, alone . 
Oh, it did seme 
Bo ead away from bome, from home. 


Mi hed upon mi hand 
I lent, I lent ; 

Mi ise upon the sand 
I bent, I bent 


I thort of other days 
And things, and things 

Of happy, childish plase, 
And strings, and strings 


Bap Coitp.—An Irishman and a Dutch- 
man wore standing on the pier the other 
day, when an iron steam propeller came puf- 
fing along. 

“Och, be jabera, vat a bad cowld that 
steamboot has got. Hear how the poor thing 
coughs,” observed Patrick, as he pulled the 
pipe out of his mouth, and rolled out a cloud 
of emoke. 

“ How de devil « steamboat take cold, eh?” 
very knowingly inquired the Dutchman. 
“Why, you spalpeen, she takes cowld 
from laying in the water so long; wouldn't 
it give anybody cowld, ye Dutch heathern 


ye dd 


But notwithstanding this vast increase in im- 
portation, it is said “the price of British 
wool has not only undergone no diminution, 
but its production continues to be one of the 
most profitable branches of our agricultural 
Industry.” The explanation given of this re- 
sult, is that there is an increased demand for 
the home-grown wool, both for domeetic and 
foreign manufacture France and other con- 
tinental countries having taken from Britain 
in 1859, no less than 58,000,000 pounds of long 
wool. It appears that, although some of the 
finer varicties of British wool, as the Down, 
have formerly brought much higher prices 
per pound than the long wools, there is at 
present but little difference in their value, 
Mr. C. closes his paper with the following 
practical suggestions:—“ That the British 
wool-grower should develope as much as pos- 
sible that kind of wool which is least subject 
to foreign and colonial competition, and for 
the production of which he fortunately pos- 
sesses both the most suitable soil and climate, 
and the supply of which can be best increased 
by good farming, liberal feeding, and with a 
large frame of mutton, as well as a heavy 
fleece of wool. For this purpose the best 
cross probably that can at present be adopted 
on suitable soils would be by using the 








t———;" and M Z——. was elected by a 
vest majority. It remains to be decided whe- 
ther such « trick vitiates the clection. . 


to scoop, and then took to drinkin He drown. 
444 bis sorrers in the flowin bole, and the 
flowin bole was too much for him It gin 





~ Agricultural. 


FINE AND COARSE WOOL. 


No observing person can have failed to 
notice the change which has occurred within 
afew years lo regard to the quality of the 
wool of which our clothing is made. Fabrics 
wrought from coarse materials are used in 
much greater proportion than formerly. This 
remark has no reference to the manufacture 
ef cloths for which a special demand has 
been made by the war, and which has lately 
brought fine and coarse wools almost on an 
equality ef price in our markets. The fashion 
of wearing coarse wool seems to have origi- 
nated in England, and according to the ten 
dency of fashion in many other cases, it is 
followed by our people, though at a respect 
ful distance. But besides the increased con 
sumption of coarse fabric for men's wear, it 
appears that other descriptions of gooxls, 
composed of similar materials, have been in- 
troduced to such an extent that a con- 
siderable demand has sprung up in France 
and some other countries for English long 
woo! 
What were the canses of this change?’ 
Why have the people of Great Britain re 
sorted so much to the use of fabrics of com 
paratively coarse material instead of those of 
finer quality! One answer, and an impor 
tant one, is doubtless to be found in the fact 
that Britain herself produces the coarsest ma 
terial and does not produce the finer, And 
this fact invelyes another important ques 
tion: Why does she produce coarse wool and 
not fine’ Because she hasa large popula. 
tion in proportion to her territorial area to 
support, and it is her desire to produce the 
greatest possible amount of food and clothing 
within her bordera It has been pretty wel! 
demonstrated that this object can be better 
attained by keeping sheep which bear rather 
coarse wool, than by those yielding the finest 
quality 
From these facts certain inferences and de 
ductions present themselves which are more 
or less applicable to our circumstances. The 
demand for mutton in our markets is rapidly 
increasing, and must result in an increase of 
the sheep from which it can be made at the 
least expense. This result will be accelerated 
by the increased demand for the coarser 
wool. Britain intends to supply herself with 
fine woo! from her Australian colonies, where 
land is cheap and mutton of little value. We 
can produce fine wool in our Western status, 
and in sections where the cheapness of land 
and other circumstances may render it ex- 
pedient. The cost of transporting it to the 
Atlantic cities is trifling while the expense of 
sending mutton the same distaace is compar: 
tively great 

Our attention has been called to this sub- 
ject by reading « valuable paper presented at 
a late meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, by Mr. Caird, a member of Parliament, 














and « report of the dsicusstion which fl- 


improved Lincoln or Leicester ram, in which 
the desirable qualities of length, lustre, 
strength, and fineness of wool seem to be 
combined.” 

Professor Wilson thought the Lincoln and 
other long wool breeds, produce the wool 
that is most valuable for its lustrous proper- 
ties, which are essential in particular fabrics. 
He said that from information he had ob- 
tained in France and other countries, it ap- 
peared to him that the day for the fine quali- 
ties of wool was fast passing away. “We 
know,” he said, “that none of us wear the 
fine Saxony cloths that we used to wear when 
the Merinos were cultivated, and wool was 
sold at a high price to manufacture an ex- 
pensive material to be worn by the few. The 
great object of the day now is to get a cheaper 
article that can be worn by the many, and 
Bradford, Leeds, and all those parts of York- 
shire, testify to the fact that the manufacture 
of the looser goods, which are made from 
long wools, are rapidly increasing; while the 
manufacture of finer goods from the short 
wools is as rapidly decreasing; and the con- 
sequence is that clear headed farmers on the 
Continent see that they have not that de- 
mand for the expensive, and not easily culti- 
vated short wools; and that it will be their 
palicy to change, as rapidly as they can, their 
Merinos to a breed of sheep that should give 
them more mutton, and a larger quantity of 
a cheaper description of wool.” He stated that 
nearly all the Merino flocks in France had 
given place to what is called the Metis Me- 
rino, a cross breed, and these in turn are giv- 
ing way to a cross with the Leicester 

The Chairman, Mr. T Raymond Barker, 
said the habits of the people had greatly 
changed. When he was a young man a per- 
son would be affronted if his tailor offered 
him cloth at anything leas than 246 or 25a 
($6 to $6.25) a yard—finest Saxony, Expen- 
sive cloth was scarcely ever worn at the 
present day, and hence the necessity for 
wool growers to change their mode of ope- 
ration.” 

Various practical ideas in regard to the 
masagement of sheep were brought out 
during the discussion, one of which was that 
the quality of wool depends much on the 
mapmer that the sheep are fed, a point which 
the best wool growers in our country well 
understand. If sheep are well fed at one 
time and starved at another, the wool will be 
uneven in stapic, will be weak, and will 
neither spin well nor make good cloth. One 
speaker stated that rape-cake produced the 
strongest and best wool Another, that all 
oily kinds of food tended to strengthen and 
increase the weight of the wool, and impart 
lustre to it.— Boston Cultivater. 


To Sav® Casnacna —Tie two together by 
the heels, and hang them over a low pole in 
the cellar, so that the heels will just clear the 
ground; tuck loose straw around them, and 
sprinkle twice during the winter with brine. 
That's the way I keep mine, and always have 
them as fresh and crisp in April, as when first 
taken from the ground —Mas ED. Kex- 





DALL, §a Country Gentleman, 


Prarie “ Rarer” wrre « Buis.—s. Ed- 
wards Todd, a farmer of Connecticat, gives 
in the colamns of the Ohio Farmer, the foi- 
lowing mode of handling « bull. The sug- 
gestions may be of practical service to others 

It is usually « very difficult operation to do 
aaything with the feet of an ox or bull, unless 
they are first put in a sling or some similar 
place. They do not like to have their feet 
handled, and sometimes they will not allow 
one to even feel of their fest. I have a large 
and strong Durham bull that became very 
lame in one of his forward feet, and although 
he is very docile and very tractable, he would 
allow no one to examine his feet. He con- 
tinued to grow more lame from day to day, 
and It seemed necessary that we should make 
an effort to remove the cause, if we could 
ascertain what it was. We tied his head 
firmly to a solid post, allowing him about one 
foot play. Now we tied a small rope around 
the forward leg that was not lame close to his 
body, and carried it over his neck, making a 
loop that would slip in the end of it. This 
loop was up almost to the top of his shoul- 
ders. Now we took andther small rope and 
tied a slip knot around the fetlock of the lame 
foot, and passed the upper end of this rope 
through the loop of the one that was tied to 
the other leg. Then we took hold of his leg 
to raise the foot, and as the foot came up, 
with the other hand the rope was jerked 
through the loop and tied ina hurry. This 
held his foot up with the knee bent, while he 
stood on three feet. After making a few un- 
successful attempts to get away, and put 
down his foot, he succumbed and was as 
gentle as a lamb, and allowed me to handle 
his foot, examine it, and pare it and to re- 
move the little stone between his hoofs. 


Some PLants Imrovenisn THE Sor. MUCH 
MORE THAN OTHERS —Plants. are not only 
nourished by the roots, bat also by their 
leaves; those that have succulent leaves of 
open texture—such as peas, beans, turnips 
and potatoes,—derive much of their nourish- 
ment from the air, and therefore loss impo- 
verish the soil than wheat, barley, oats, rye, dc, 
which leaves, being of firm texture, depend 
more upon the root for support. All. plants 
whose seeds yield oll—sach as rape, faz, 
hemp, &c.,—are the greatest of all impover- 
ishers of the soil. All true succulent plants 
—such as sempervirwm, the house-leek, Aloe, 
Stapelia, Mesembryanthemum, &c., derive by 
far the greater portion of their food from the 
atmosphere, and all crustaceous lichens 
growing in rocks, the bark of trees, &., 
derive it entirely from the air.——Soeottish 
Farmer 

Bex Hanvests.—There are for the bee 
three harvest seasons every year—spring, 
summer and autumn. If only one of these 
yield abundantly, the bees will secure a sup- 
ply for all of their prospective wants; and so 
likewise if all three are only moderately good. 
When they can gather plentifully during two 
of them, they secure a supply and a surplus; 
and when all three yield amply there will be 
a superabundance of stores. As a general 
rule, destitution or starvation will only occur 
among bees which are diseased or misma- 
naged ; especially when by improper or ex- 
cessive pruning in the spring they are con- 
strained to use for comb-building the avails 
of the early harvest, and the latter ones prove 
to be meagre — American Bee Journal. 











Useful Receipts. 
Hotiywock LEAVES MAKE A BEAUTIFUL 
Dyr.—Gather the faded leaves of the dark 
maroon-colored hollyhock, single or double 
flowers, place a large handful in about a 
quart of water, with a piece of alum about 
the size of a filbert; let it simmer down to 
about the quantity; dip ribbons, cashmere, 
woolens or silks, into the liquid, and you 
will obtain the fashionable and elegant tint 
called “ mauve.” Ribbons should be wrap- 
ped in a piece of white calico or linen, so as 
to dry gradually and evenly. The shade of 
color may be lessened by adding water, if the 
tint should be considered too high. 
Yxast.—A correspondent writing from the 
camp mentions the fact, that one of the chief 
bakers of the Thirty-fourth Regiment was 
formerly the baker of Lord Lyons. He makes 
his yeast from water and hops alone, and no 
better, sweeter or lighter bread was ever 
tasted. Talking of yeast, he tells of a simple 
recipe for making the same, which is highly 
commended by the General of one of the 
brigades. It may be of service to many poor 
camp-baker as well as tidy housewife :—Boil 
one pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar and a little salt in two gallons 
of water for one hour. When milk-warm 
bottle and cork it close. It will be ready for 
use in 24 hours. 

Nursery Dump_inosa—Having, one even- 
ing, been invited to join a children’s party at 
Farmer Leurence’s near Oswestry, and the 
supper being composed, for the most part, of 
dumplings of various sorts, 80 as to please the 
children, I made the following experiment, 
which proved quite successful :—Green gages 
being very plentiful, I went and gathered 
some, and made the following fruit dump- 
lings. I made half a pound of paste, rolled 
it out rather thin, then cut a piece round 
with the rim of a tumbler, moistened it, and 
placed a gage in the centre, adding half a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, enclosed all in the paste, 
thoroughly closing the rim, then placed on 
the baking sheet, the smooth part uppermost, 
and baked them from ten to twelve minutes, 
serving them up with sugar. They made a 


beautiful dish. 

Gooseberries, rhubarb, cherries, and mul- 
berries can al] be done this way. All kinds 
of plums can be done the same.— So er. 

Prats Curese Cake —Put half a pint of 
milk curds, well drained, in a basin, add to 
it an ounce and a half of butter, stir perfectly 
smooth, pyt in three teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
one ounce of washed currants, one egg, half 
a pint of milk, and any flavor you like, as 

&c., &c. 











lemon, orange, Prepare your 
Mill up the tins with this, bake Sieek and 
serve. — Soyer 








GBOGRAPHICAL ENTOMA. 
WRITTES FOR THE GATURDAT EVENING Poser. 
I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 5, 11, ie range of mountains in Sout, 
America 


My 2, 5, 6, 8, 4, 10, is a town im New Jersey, 
My 3, 4, 18, is « river in South Carolina 
My 4, 8, 9, 5, is « cape im North América 


My 5, 2, 1, 4 5, is a lake in Lapland 
My 6, 1, 4, 4, 5, 18, is a county in Penmayivanis 
My 7, 5, 5, 3, 12, is a city in Japan. 
My whole was « great American General ang 
statesman. WM. T. TOTTER 
CHARADS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING Pose, 


A little word, my first, a mere addition, 

And simply signifies a repetition ; 

My next, a tawn, (much used in ety life,) 

Denotes a lady fair, perhaps your wife; 

To guces my third will not detain you long, 

A beast it is, both wild and fleree and strong ; 

My sinful whole, as sacred records tell, 

In heaven begun when first an angel fell, 

On earth has proved, almost since time began, 

A source of crime and endless woes te maa, 

E'en now, alas! it threatens desolation 

To our once happy and contented nation. 
Haneock Uo., Ma. Z. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RESUS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Is a cape of North America. 

Is a cape of Asia 
Is the capital of one of the Europese powers. 
Is a lake in the United States. 
Is a cape in Asia. 
Is a river of Asia. 

My initials form a power of the wesld; my 
SAMUEL 8. LAIRD. 





finals its capital. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My fret is in gem, but not in jewel; 
My second is in weod, but not im fuel; 
My third is in old, but not in new; 
My fourth is in mutton, but not in stew ; 
My whole is often seen by you, 
If you guess this riddle you will de. 
Philadetphia WM. TOLBUT TOTTEN. 





! DOUBLE REBUS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
A group of islands near Italy. 
A capital of one of the United States. 
A county in Georgia. 
A river of South America. 
A county in England. 
A section of Ethiopia. 
A city of Europe. 
A river ip Asia. 
My initials form a city in North America, and 
my finals the place and situation. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
My Ist is in feeble, but not im strong. 
My 2nd is in right, but not in wrong. 
My 3rd ts in chimney, but not in house. 
My 4th is in mice, but not in mouse. 
My 5th is in foot, but not in feet. 
My 6th is in cold, but not in heat. 
My 7th is in gained, but not in lost. 
My whole to keep the Union must. 
SAMUEL 8. LAIRD. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My ist is in ice, but not in snow. 
My 2nd is in winds, but not in blow. 
My 3rd is in streams, but not in flow. 
My whole our Government does not know. 
JOHN C. LUNN 





ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 


If 21 oxen eat 10 acres of grass 9 weeks sooner 
than 36 oxen eat 24 acres, and 39 oxen eat 5 scret 
more grass in 27 weeks than 45 oxen eat is 12 
weeks, how many more oxen will it take to eat 
50 acres of grass in 60 weeks than it will to eat 
40 acres in 72 weeks, the grass in each instance 
growing uniformly ’ ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, Venango Oo., Pa. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
What is the least possible number into which 
any one of the nine digits used in plain written 
arithmetic, that is from 1 up to 10, may be divi- 
ded without leaving a remainder? PETER. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

tay What lass is every sailor bound to tackle’ 
Ans.—The wind-lass. 

tar™ Why is Dr. Ruseell like a newspaper csr 
rier? Ans.—Becaude he serres the “ Times.” 

fa” Where did McClellan gather the wreathe 
of victory’ Ans.—On Laurel Hill. 

gay” What kind of fruit is never sold single? 
Ans.—The pear. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES (N OUR LAST- 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA.—A wise man feareth 
and departeth from evil, but the fool rageth sod 
is confident.—Proverbda, 14th chapter, 16th verse. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA.—Tobacco. DOU- 
BLE REBUS.—Jasper Marion. (Jam, Altamaba, 
Sulphur, Papyri, E] Dorado, Reuben.) REBUS.— 
Dover. (Danube, Obe, Venice, Etma, Rocky.) 
RIDDLE. —Secession. ARITHMETICAL QUES 
TION.—5 miles, 495 yards, 74¢ inches, nearly. 





tm” A Neat Hrr—A Frenchman who 
wrote, several years ago, a book on “The 
Laws of Gastronomy,” or the art of dining 
out, lays it down among his leading rules, 
that “a guest would be guilty of great injat 
tice, should he speak ill of his friend within 
three hours after having dined with him. The 
¢ should last as long as the digestion.” 
A neat hit, that; and inculeating a doctrine 
of unquestionable soundness. 





7" A subscriber to a moral reform pape 
called at the post-office, the othér day, and in- 
quired if the “Friend of Virtue” hed come 
“No,” replied the postmaster, “there has 





been no such person here for s long time.” 


The Riddler. 
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